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A Great Beginning 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader, author of The Big Three, Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, and other works 


NEW democratic labor movement on an inter- 
national scale is being born before our eyes. 
Developments of historical impact are taking 

whape, although we are not always capable of syn- 
thesizing them. 

For about two years since the end of the war, 
the trade union movement in Western Europe, and to 
some extent elsewhere in the Western hemisphere, was 
dominated by Communists through their leadership of 
Mhe newly-created WFTU (World Federation of Trade 

nions). Its ideas were supplied from Russia; its 
by-laws were drawn up in Moscow; its supreme 
Meaders were Soviet party officials appointed to leading 

positions in the so-called trade unions of Soviet 
Russia. This labor international claimed a member- 
ship of 70,000,000 in 65 countries; out of these, 
23,000,000—exactly one-third—were furnished by the 
Soviet Union and many more millions by countries 
under Soviet domination. In Western Europe the labor 
ovement after the war has likewise been strongly 
Bnfluenced by the Communists; in the United States 
he ClO joined the World Federation, while the AFL 
was actually the only big union federation to re- 
main aloof. 

Stalin’s aim in inspiring the WFTU was purely 
political, of course. Despite considerable successes 
scored by the Communists, their parties outside of 

ussia could claim a membership of only 6,000,000 
to 10,000,000. For the “decisive battles” against 
democratic governments which lay ahead, much more 
strength was needed if general strikes, popular up- 
risings and armed clashes were to be won. The trade 
unions were to become one arm of Soviet policy—a 
strong and handy tool whenever a clash was ex- 
pected to occur. 

For a certain time Moscow had reason to be satisfied 
with the activities of the WFTU. Last summer, how- 
ever, when the new Comintern called upon all its 
adherents to intensify their attacks on the “Western 
bloc.” it was found that the new Federation was 
falling behind. It was reprimanded by the highest 
bodies of Russian Communism, and the Moscow New 
Times stated publicly that “it must be noted that the 
voice of the world Federation of Trade Unions is not 
audible with the force and energy with which it must 
resound in the present circumstances. . . . The Fed- 
eration must activate itself—such is the insistent de- 
> mand of the moment.” Addressing the Central Council 

of Trade Unions in Moscow, V. Kuzbetsov, the top 
“union” man in Russia, obeyed the new instructions 
»and bluntly declared: “The trade unions must help 
the Communist Party. It is necessary to use all social 
> organizations of workers created during and after the 
war, primarily the WFTU.” The labor unions must 
act as subsidiary organs of the Communist Party: 
snever before had he been so outspoken. He demanded 
an “offensive” against the Marshall Plan, which to 
him is the incarnation of all the wickedness of 
“American imperialism.” 


oo ' s 


A FEW DAYS later the Executive Bureau of the 


WFTU met in Paris. and here a counter-attack was 


launched from an unsuspected corner. James Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, came out with a 
demand to discuss the Marshall Plan. This was a 
challenge to the Soviet delegation, and Falin, from 
Moscow, tried to obstruct. Yet the majority obviously 
wanted to hear Carey, and the American representa- 
tive told the conference a few simple truths about the 
American attitude toward Europe, about the Marshall 
Plan, and refuted some of the absurdities propagated 
by the Communists. The Soviet leadership was taken 
aback; no discussion ensued; no decision was adopted. 
Pravda was indignant: the Americans knew, it said, 
that the Soviet and other trade unions would not come 
out in support of the Marshall Plan. “Hence their 
proposal could pursuie only one end—to provoke if 
not a split so at any rate disagreement among the 
leader$hip of the Federation.” 

The French Communists called a general strike for 
purely political reasons a few days later. The French 
Confederation of Trade Unions (CGT), dominated by 
Communists, was to throw its 5,000,000 members into 
the struggle against the democratic regime. The strike 
failed, and then a powerful counter-movement started 
among the French trade unions to make a repetition 
of such criminal experiments impossible. Of the 
thirteen members of the Executive, five resigned—in- 
cluding even Leon Jouhaux, the veteran leader of the 
French labor movement who for almost four decades 
had headed the CGT. They immediately proceeded 
with the organization of a new federation, whose 
membership is today at the million mark and is cer- 
tain to increase considerably when other unions split 
away from the Communist-run Confederation. The 
Christian Labor Confederation and some similar 
autonomous unions are already negotiating about joint 
action and affiliation with the Force Ouvriere. 
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Tue International Transport Workers Federation, a 
powerful, world-wide organization, with millions of 
members in 35 countries, held its annual convention 
in London at the end of November. This great union 
has often been invited to join the WFTU. Not only 
has it remained aloof but has even taken up the 
gauntlet in passing a resolution favoring the Marshall 
Plan. Moreover, it declared its “willingness to asso- 
ciate itself with other trade union organizations in 
any coordination of trade union participation in the 
Marshall Plan.” These words revealed a plan to 
establish a new labor international movement to 
oppose and combat the Soviet-dominated WFTU. 

A similar movement is on foot in Benelux (Belgium- 
Netherlands-Luxemburg). Over the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the Communists, the Belgian Federation of 
Trade Unions has adopted a resolution to the effect 
that the Marshall Plan “seems to be an adequate in- 
strument for Europe’s rehabilitation.” It went even 
one step further and endorsed a plan to eall a con- 
ference of the trade unions of the 16 European coun- 
tries covered by the Marshall Plan. 
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To the American Federation of Labor these develop- 
ments mean a moral victory of the first order. Since 


the emergence of the World Federation, it has con- 
tinually maintained that this trade-union international 
will either serve Communist policy or else disin- 
tegrate. For a considerable time it stood alone. Now 
it is in a position to take the initiative in this world- 
wide movement away from and against Soviet pre- 
dominance, or rather it could take it if it were ener- 
getic enough and dynamic enough. 

The American Federation of Labor has gone through 
a significant evolution in its attitude toward inter- 
national affairs. This step-by-step evolution has not 
been sufficiently recognized by the public. It was not 
so long ago that the AFL was quite averse to partici- 
pation in any world-wide activities; purely political 
questions were automatically off its agenda. The trade 
unions of Europe generally regarded the AFL as 
isolationist, even backward. Now in 1946 the con- 
vention of the AFL established an International Labor 
Relations Department, including among others Mat- 
thew Woll, David Dubinsky, William Green, and 
George Meany. In its report to the recent San Fran- 
cisco convention it stated in historical words: 

“The time is past when the labor move- 
ment of any country can safely refrain 
from interesting itself in national foreign 
policy... We are constantly made conscious 
of how national policies are related to 
foreign policies and how foreign policies 
impact on national policies.” 

And the Free Trade Union Committee of the AFL 
declared in December, 1947: “The days of isolationism 
are over. .. . The common principles and common 
interests of democracy throughout the world are the 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Stalin’s Agents in Rumania - 


Paris. 

S a result of cooperation during 
A var between the National 
Peasant Party (led by Maniu), 

the Secial Democratic Party (led by 
Petereseu), the Liberal Party (led by 
Bratianu), and aided by King Michael, 
the pro-Nazi dictator Marshall Anton- 
esew was arrested. Rumania then started 
to fight the Germans on August 23, 1944. 
In accordance with agreements reached 
by the Big Four, and on the basis of 
the previous internal agreements made 
by the Rumanian parties which opposed 
the Nazis, a coalition Government was 
formed in Rumania after the coup d’etat. 
Disregarding previous agreements, the 
Rumanian Communist Party, under the 
pictection of the Soviet Control Com- 
mission, began a _ violent campaign 
tumanian parties 
despite the fact that it was the least 


against the other 


popular party. Armed hooligans terror 
ized Social Democrats and others whe 
Blackmail, 
arrest, forgery, even murder were the 


opposed the Communists. 


means used to gain Communist control. 
In the face of such pressure, the pur- 
pose of which was to transform the 
Social Democratic Party into a “stooge”, 
a Cengress of that party decided in 
December, 1945, to refuse to be in- 
cluded on the same lists with the Com- 
munist Party or front-organizations at 
the coming elections. We were de- 
termined not te suport a dictatorial 
government, and we would not compro- 
mis the party in actions against Ru- 
mania’s basic national interests. 

We agreed that we would continue to 
collaborate with the Communists even 
after the elections, but only on the basis 
of the results, while maintaining our 
political independence. A second Con- 
gress was supposed to ratify on Mareh 
10, 1946, the decisions adoted by the 


first Congress in December 


Ii the meantime traitors like Lothar 


Redacenau, Stefan Voitec, Ion Pas, Tu- 
do lonescu, ministers in the Rumanian 
Government, under the control of the 
Communists, organized the Seconded Con- 


An Editorial— 
HAIL THE RED QUEEN 
A NNA PAUKER is a name that 


is net known to too many Amer- 








icans. But it is a name of dread to 
the peoples of Rumania. It is one 
of that host of names, like that of 
Tsela Drageicheva of Bulgaria, that 
stand fer terror and violence. With 
Tito long enthroned as King, Rus- 
sian style, of Yugoslavia, with the 
abdication of King Michael of Ru- 
mania, Anna VPauker assumes the 
rele of Ked Queen. It is an ironic 
comment on our times that targets 
onee fought, and rightly, as reac- 
tienary now appjear as beacons of 
geod in comparison to their replace- 
ments. A rickety royal family in 
Rumania now seems to us almost 
like a positive model of the genteel 
life, as com paved with the new Russian 
dynasty of horror. The royal purple 
of the crowned monarchs of Europe 
has been replaced by bleod-drenched | 
red. The people of Europe now have 
their own political understanding of 
the lineage of rulers. As Bolshevism 
eventually begat Stalin, and Stalin 
begat .. . down to Anna Pauker.as 
the most recent addition to the 
tetalitarian family. It is a name to 
remember, and in the days ahead a 


name for the people of Europe to 
combat. For one day, this name, 
and the names of the entire awesome | 
family will be names to scorn after 
their demise. May the New Year 
harken that day! ~- \ 











ok, 


By Z. Volman 


gress, which they dominated. Again 
vile means, effected with the help of 
the Communist-controlled Rumanian see- 
ret service, led by Emif Bodnaras, were 
used on a large scale in order to ensure 
a favorable vote for the Communista. 


Waar is the record of these “Social- 
ists?” Lothar Radacenau (Lothar Wur- 
zel) leader of the “Governmental So- 


cialists,” and Minister of Labor in the 


>< 


Government, had been one of the leaders 
of an anti-Semitic, pro-Nazi commercial 
society, the purpose of which was to 
expel all Jews from commercial activi- 
ties. These exiled Jews were then re- 
placed by German, Italian and Rumanian 
employees. During the war, when gen- 
line Socialists were in camps, Radacenu 
haa free entry into Germany. He used 
this privilege often. 

Stefan Voitee (Minister of Educa- 
tion), and Ion Pas, were two other 


ae . aared . opens 





“Socialist” leaders who during the war 
were active press correspondents of the 
military-Fascist Army newspaper, Sén- 
tinela, which was controlled by the Gere 
mans. Articles in this paper regularly 
pzaised Hitler, Mussolini, and Nazism, 
and attacked the Allies. Voitec and Pag 
were members of the Army Intelligence 
Section of the Rumanian Military Gen- 
eral Staff which was working on behalf 
of the Nazis in Rumania. 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








The British Tories and Socialism 


HY do the British Conserva- 
W tives find it necessary to agree 
P The 


to a Socialist program? 
recent Conference of the Conservative 
Association reluctantly 


accepted the 
document called The Judustrial Charter, 


which is in general effect a much 
watered-down version of the election 
program of Labor. Some Tory leaders 
stated that if returned to power they 
would not de-nationalize the industries 
which Labor has nationalized. 


Some English people would say, “Why 
bother about the Conservative Party 
Conference? It’s of no imporance. It 
hasn’t, like the Labor Party Conference, 
its decisions and 
resolutions bind nobody.” Quite right, 
they don’t; and it is just that fact that 
gives importance to the behavior of the 


any mandatory power; 


1947 Conference. For in the past the 
Tory Conference has been a way of 
letting Die-Hards blow off steam. Sir 
Herbert Williams, that age-old dinosaur 
who was so cruelly wounded by his re- 
jection by the North Croydon electors in 


1945, would make hair-raising speeches, 





would move resolutions to the effect that 
ritain should never yield one scrap of 
imperial soil, and that the working 
classes should be kept in their place; 
and gentlemen from the country clubs 
and ladies from the Housewives’ League 
—of the kind which recently had such 


a fine yelling and scratching match 


with its own evecutive in a hal] in 
Westminste would roay or shriek ap- 
plause. A good time was had by all; 


leaders took as much 
notice as they saw fit of the resolutions 


—often none at all. 


Now, however, this is not to happen 


leaders have persuaded 
their Herbert Williamses and female 
Herbert Williamses—most of whom hate 
the Industrial Charter only less than 
Party—to pipe 
Why? Because in the present 
mood of the British people—see the Edge 


any longer. The 


they hate the Labo: 


down. 


Hill by-election, in which the foreign 
correspondents, or most of them, were 
so badly out in their guesses—it is too 
dangerous for the prestige of the Tory 
Party to have widespread publicity for 
a lot of nonsensical reactionary talk. 

Why is this? 
three main reasons: half a revolution— 
a social revolution — has already taken 
place in Britain; the British people have 
grown uy) politically; and the Tories 
have basically nothing te say and noth- 
ing to offer—and know they haven’t. 


In my opinion, there are 


Because there has been no civil war 
in Britain and because the monarchy and 
the House of Lords are stil] there and 
nobody is proposing to abolish them, 
many people impatient 
British Socialists) hastily assume that 
nothing has hapened. This is not true, 
The economic status of the working 
classes has, particularly since 1939, im- 
me@@ely risen relative to that of others. 


(inelud ng 





By Margaret Cole 





BEVIN 
Half a Revolution Has Already Taken Place 


Rationing has brought an approximation 
towards equality in® ordinary articles 
of consumption; the price of vital com- 
modities has been held down; house- 
building has been sternly directed to 
the provision of houses for the lower 
income brackets; social insurance of all 
kinds has been made universal and re- 


moved from taint of charity or the Poor 
Law. Furthermore, the standards of 
clothes, holidays, 
amusements, for the workers, has risen 
a great deal. One instance will serve. 


The old 1914 cost-of-living budget con- 


cosmetics, travel, 


tained a category “other items,” i. e. 
those not included under food, clothing, 
rent and fuel. So did the new 1937 one; 
but the amount spent had increased 
twenty-fold—and the 1937 budget is 
out of date today. I do not mean, of 
course, that anything like equality has 
been reached; but that the spending 
power of the working classes is now a 
factor of over-riding importance in the 
budget of British industry, and the 
social difference between the working- 
man and the upper classes is in process 
of being obliterated. 


¥ * ” 


Tix General Election, astonished 
many, including supporters of Labor. It 
was astonishing, that with the war not 
yet over, the people of Britain, particu- 
larly the soldiers, should so firmly and 
with so little shouting put aside the 
“Man - Who- Won-the- War” and his 
friends. Since then, the results of the 
by-elections fought under the disap- 
pointing and depressing post-war con- 
ditions, suggests that they knew what 
they were doing. 

They voted for full employment and 
social security, for nationalization and 
a Socialist framework of society. They 
have got what they voted for; and if 
they also have scarcity, they are in my 
opinion politically adult enough to un- 
derstand why this has happened, and 





ATTLEE 


not to imagine that if Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Butler and the rest of 
the Tories were in the saddle again, 
American capitalists would proceed de- 
lightedly to pour grain and tobacco, 
meat and machinery into Britain, and 
expect no payment. They are not such 


have, at the necessary price. 


fools; they mean to keep what they 


Therefore, any Party which proposed 
to undo the Labor Government’s work 
for full employment, social security and 
nationalization would be committing po- 
litical sui 
suggest it. 





‘ide; and the Tories dare not 


To do them justice, many of the 
Tories do not want to back down on 
social security; it has come by degrees 
to be accepted. They do, however, pri-« 
vately want to back down on full eme 
ployment; they want their whip back; 
they want, as the Econonvist said the 
other day, “a job to be a precious thing,” 
and every so often that secret desire 
peeks out—and gives every working 
man who remembers the long and dreary 
years before the war a shiver down his 
back. Beyond that,the Tories have no 
distinctive policy at all! They hada’t at 
the Election (beyond calling Labor “to- 
talitarian”) and they haven't now. They 
don’t, really, believe as American cap- 
italists do, in “free private enterprise” 
and competition as something that will 
enable British industry enormously to 
expand; they believe in monopoly and 

reserve of labor.” But that is not a 
belief that you can put into a practicable 
election program in Britain today; so all 
they can do is to echo in a milder form 
the Labor program, and add that they 
would govern much better 


That last is probably their firmest 
belief—that having governed so long 
they must know how to govern better 
than anyone else. What Labor has to de, 
in the next three years, is continuously 
to prove them wrong. 
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Washington and the 


Panama 
an 


Yankee Imperialism 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—The Pana- 
W ma bombshell caught the Capital 

completely unawares. The con- 
sequence, however, is certain to have 
important repercussions, some in Pana- 
ma and some in the United States. One 
important aspect will be the revelation 
of a Soviet-directed Operation Panama, 
with leading to the United 
States. 

The background of the Panama affair 
goes back to the recent war. As part of 
the world fight against Hitler, Panama 
and the United States cooperated in the 
defense of the Panama Canal, a vital 
link which Nazi U-boats tried to block. 
In the defense of the Canal, Panama 
get aside 134 bases on its soil and in- 
vited the United States to build defense 
units on them. 


strings 


Following the end of hostilities, the 
United States Government returned 120 
of the 134 bases to the Governmeiit of 
Panama. The rise of friction with the 
Soviet Union slowed up this process ag 
it neared its end, and the US Govern- 
ment asked Panama permission to re- 
tain on lease 14 of the most vital stra- 
tegic bases for continued defense of the 
Canal. 

This request was followed immediate- 
ly by “student” demonstrations in Pana- 
ma shouting slogans against “Yankee 
imperialism,” which is the propaganda 


line of the Communist machine in Latin 
America. The “demonstrations” were so 
well-organized, constant and successful 
that the subject of the 14 leases became 
a political issue in Panama to the extent 


that the Panama legislature voted 
unanimously against approving them, 


although the President of Panama had 
urged their approval on the ground of 
“world-wide con- 
democracy and 


necessity because of a 
flict between commu- 


nism.” 


What happened in Panama may be 
regarded as the end result of a Commu- 
nist campaign which has been raging in 
Panama for more than a year and a 
half. More than a year ago well-in- 
formed circles in the United States noted 
this campaign in Panama and publicly 
called attention to its meaning and possi- 
ble consequences. Among the notable 
authorities on the Caribbean area who 
called attention to this was Ralph de 
Toledano, for many years an editor of 
The New Leader. Despite these warn- 
ings, Washington was caught completely 
off-guard. 

This is all the more puzzling because 
it can be stated authoritatively that the 
material proof of the warning is current- 
ly in the files of the State Department’s 
labor and health division, and has been 
there for a long time. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Inflation and Tax Reduction 


By David Constable 


ASHINGTON, DC.—The tax 
W ii thrown into the Congres- 

sional hopper by Congressman 
Harold Knutson on December 18 demon- 
atrates vividly that there is hope for 
mankind—or at least that portion rep- 
resented by Congressman Knutson and 
the Republican Congress. Chairman of 
the powerful House Ways and Means 
Committee—-which is responsible for tax 
legislation—the Minnesota Congressman 
has distinguished himself by twice pre- 
viously introducing tax reduction bills 
which were passed by his enthusiastic 
confreres. Both previous bills 
vetoed by President Truman because 
they represented additional inflation of 
the already near-to-bursting inflationary 
price balloon. In addition, the Knutson 
proposals were characterized by a note- 
worthy solicitude for the wealthy—the 
percentagewise reduction for the wealty 
under Knutson’s proposals were greater 
by far than the more modest reductions 
proposed for wage earners. 

It is probable that this latter charac- 
teristic of Knutson-sponsored legislation 
—the inequities between the rate of tax 
reduction for the rich and for the 
“otherwise”’—was an important and 
probably decisive political reason why 
the Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee was unsuccessful in 
his Galahad-quest for reduced taxes for 
the upper strata. The Democrats, large 
Sections of the press, and the entire 
labor movi ment were quick to point the 
finger at “class” legislation designed to 
@ase the tax burdens of the suffering 
rich. 

Like the traditional elephant which is 
the apt symbol of the GOP, Knutson 
never forgets, and apparently may 


were 
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never learn. This attempt at tax reduc- 
tion embodies a principle which has 
been accepted by virtually all students 
finance problems—except, 
hitherito, Congressman Knutson—ever 
since the income tax amendment was 
added to the Constitution: taxation 
should be based on the ability to pay. 
This concept is the basis of the prog- 
income tax, and surprisingly 
enough the latest Knutson proposal 
applies this principle to tax reduction. 
The bill eliminates from 6,000,000 to 
7,500,000 low income persons from the 


of public 


ressive 


tax rolls and provides for cuts in taxes 
ranging from 58 percent for those in 
low income brackets to 11 percent for 
married couples with two children and 
an annual income of $2,000,000. 

Ir addition, the proposal 
the “community” tax return—a device 
permits husband and wife, for 
ta purposes, to divide equally Letween 
them the total income of the family 
unit. This division of income results in 
lower taxes since the two, separately- 
reported incomes would each fall into 
a lower surtax braket than the total 
income if reported by one individual. 


introduces 


which 


Unfortunately for Congressman 
Knutson and the country, however, 
economics has progressed somewhat 


more rapidly than the elephantine mind 
of the Republican gentleman from 
Minnesots. While the public will no 
doubt be happy to learn that Knutson 
has decided that the progressive income 
tax is finally here to stay, Mr. Knut- 
son unhappily has another lesson to 
learn. Perhaps sooner than in twenty- 
five years the Congressman will discover 
that conservatives, liberals, business- 
men, economists, yea even intelligent 


politicians, have believed for a long 
time that the power to tax should be 
used as an instrument of national social 
and economic policy. 

Viewed in this light, the Knutson 
proposal might be judged by a not too 
critical teacher of 
as follows: 

1—Overall 


freshman economics 


Effect: Would 
increase inflationary pressures by in- 
creasing available purchasing 
Grade: F—for failure. 

2—Public Debt Retirement and Infla- 
tion: By reducing government revenues 
at a time when government bonds could 
be redeemed, thus reducing the base for 
expansion of credit by the banking 
system, the Congressman is guilty of a 
sin of omission in the fight against in- 
flation. Grodc: F'—for failure. 

8—Incidence of the Reduction: Would 
femove low income groups from tax 
rolls. Grade: D—for doubtful. 


Economic 


power. 


Auruovcu the bald gentleman from 
Minnesota is a whipping boy of most 
political corresponcents in Washington, 
the mere facile reporter can easily 
attrbiute too much importance to Knut- 
son’s perennial tax reducing inclinations. 
Lest emphasized by most critics is the 
classic, Hamlet-tike indecisiveness of 
the Truman Administration, which one 
gay blows lukewarm and on another 
blows cool on the entire subject of infla- 
tion and high prices. In fact, since 
assuming office, it can be doubted that 
the President and his advisors havc *.er 
made up their minds whether the enemy 
to be fought was immediate inflation 
or the comiug .d-flation which, like Mr. 






Hoover’s late but unlamented prosperity 
coyly lurked just around that next 
corner. 

In its search for a program and 
tactics the Administration has had three 
major positions, sometimes simultane- 
ously, sometimes consecutively and on 
occasion none at all. The first, imme- 
diately following formal cessation of 
hostilities, was definitely inflationary. 
Controls and rationing were removed 
as rapidly as possible, with the Presi- 
dent and Senator Taft vying for the 
honor of being the first te restore “com- 
petitive” Then 
period of remorse, with the Administra- 
tion beating its breast and moaning, 
“IT shouldn't have done it.” Partial con- 
trols over housing and building materi- 
slapped b&ck, although the 
present policy appears to be to permit 
increases of 10-15 precent in rents. In 
the main, the effect of the confused 
Administration’s lack of policy was to 
permit—with undoubted assistance from 
the Republicans—a continuous rise in 
the price level. 


conditions. followed a 


els were 


The latest Administration recommen- 
dation is for partial controls over prices 
and wages in industries producing goods 
in short supply, a recommendation 
which was tried in the early days of 
OPA and was found to be utterly im- 
pessible. Even this feeble attempt, how- 
ever, was doomed to failure by the 
famous statement of the President 
which denounced price controls as the 
instruments of the police state. Coming 
just a few weeks before the President’s 
recommendation to Congress of partial 
price controls a more inept introduction 
to the proposal could not be imagined, 
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AGAKD WALLACE’S 


a incemen tha he would 
a a nde pe ndent” can- 
didate for President can be taken at 


its litera! value. He will be independent 


ot Democrat Republicans, labor and 
liberals and will thus be in a position 
to lead a Lnronyg w hose umber are 
incalculable because they are small, 
whose ength 1 that of an erupting 
boil, and vhose ¢o ction come in 
handy pa ‘ a embled in the 
he quarter of the Communist party. 
I Wallace will 1 dependently 
ever of Mr. Wallace, { ly eighteen 
mont cK tne ( me Hen 
d ad warneu pi m ve against 
t formation of a ial third party 
‘ t round thi t ould split the 
libe f ( {f this cc ry and “would 
re i ites reactions \ ( ‘ Noth- 
| ‘ ‘ to rob thi 
i ‘ i ¢ ) ne con. 
‘ wial and au! develop 
he i nave { n place ince 
Wi l . al meus « araLtism and 
Giversion of efeort ‘ iis “inde 
pe i the } ency a work 
of treache: to e « of labor and 
libera mn. Progr not easily 
for: that it w 1 pique and 
a Vaingiory tea ( ny Commu 
1 { } ed \ t ( ittempt 
te é rT | \ not 
‘ ly fo e W ‘ ese go the 
Lraue mions the vie f their bitter- 
t trial and at the vei moment when 
the e organiz their political 
treneth to combat t raft-Hartley 
rexclionism 
Wallace poke grand quentiy in the 
first person plura o the following 
effect ‘We are fighting for old-fash- 
ioned Americanism We are fighting 


for freedom of speech and freedom of 


assembly We are fighting for lower 
prices. . . We are fighting for free 
labor unions If the “we” in this 
case is not a mere editorial foible or a 


symbol of stuffy grandeu 


rt who ave they 


in whose name Wallace presumes to 


peak and what } 1 offers in their 


behalf? If he mea progressive that 


it powerful yeast in Ame 


winorphous | 





ican politics, would he wt have done 
wel' to respect the idgment of those 
wlio have molded progr ve opinion 
and have pleaded t divisive and 
disruptive tactics? If he refers to labor, 
ace t not eem extric j ivv that he 
studio | ‘ inized 
labor before nself a t 
pi te M 4 

Neve elore ( of prog- 
Ve ‘ ovens < i ry ha 
a t ‘ ¢ ! at 
Le | po ( ( wut lab 

p I ‘ i " 
a i ‘ ‘ 
effou ! ist a 
prog! ba be { 
with agraria) ‘ Here for the 
first time we ses \ Roose 
eits Abi ne “ nst or 
“wr y ‘ } i T Y 
dist | h 
uA { t ‘ at ) ! 

| a 
tT? Wa e ! ( a T 

YK vat e of } 
Son ne e Ta 
Hi: ‘ 1 
he doe t-H 
lay s al u t 
l to free i ( 
wis { ( } « eu ¢ ( a 
a foren t that 
prefe l Pr 
ne cc | é nitted tn 
egies ( ‘ { act 
of bet ea, 
spiitt v an pport at t 
very noment whe La z 
its own and all other progres 
for a political s) dow! 


Waruace has tried to rid ‘hiniself 


» 


How. Independent Ja 


By J.C. Rich 


Editor of Vhe Hat Worker, and contributor to many publications 


the taint of Con i m by a fore- 
handed use of a « orant. He plays 
€ martyr and vs that he will be 
falsely ac ed of i g up to the 
Conimunists. The I a daring resort 
‘You’? anothe line of argu- 

me ne t “i 


ince the men 


wh enga” alling as 





‘thre 


The Strength of an Erupting Boil 





el s of the humar ace.” Despite 

e heat and olence of this exorcism, 
east one menmic« of the iman race 
doubts Mr. W protestations 

0 ristine purit No lady can long 
aintain he eputat « for virginity 
ve complair ( he after 
seduc n, M Wallace, however, 
forever complai: and forever bee 
imposed up rhus there was the 


Bernard 
Baruch caught him in flagraute in the 


lebrated incident n which 


atemic bomb case Foreed to concede 

at the United States was not as evil 
a he had re presentes it i« be, he 
reneged on his promise to make 


public 


a 
cknowledgement of th fact that he 
is wrong. Having welched on this 


! time and 


promise he then proccedes 
again to charge the United States with 
opposition to international control of 
knows that 
effective control was spiked and sabo- 
Russia. With the 
premise that the United States is evil 


atomic bombs, when he 


red by Soviet 


and Soviet Russia is saintly as his stock 
trade he then went on tour to teach 
istful Europe that 


Ainerica hateful and that its charit- 


t irried and di 


' 
ulses are suspect 
e he adopted is in no whit 


fferent from the ( party 


mmunist 


‘ rhe spee n ow h he so genere 
offered himself as a candidate for 

1’ ré lent might eas), have heen exe 
ted from ar f several of Vishin- 

“Wy ’ gers,” “‘ene- 

of re peopl war-makers,” 


opoly capitalist nperialists’—the 
the oice of Wallace but the 





°¢ 
t na ‘ 
tw 
Vy \ ACH F of nperialism, and 
A ot 1 a ( nmunist 
wha ‘ é i 
f engi s 
e war? He i ey 
gf 4 
1 we é 
las engage he 
f ely r < ad the m- 
of tyre f not 
R ia K a e? 
l > with at- 
} 
R q ‘ \ 
R ‘ ! W i- 
r ‘ _ 
Ame i = t 
i i Is 
s 4 ‘ or is 
l r « he e¢ fenced 
a ‘ 1 t = « asses 
| and Sa i ere! Let 
Y le od t 1 an t pro- 
Tha nin 1« 2 but Mr 
Wallace has ofte na ich nods to 
edie . Obviously an openly pro- 


viet candidate could not get enough 


of a following in the’ United States to 


fill a tele pnone booth, and Wallace loves 
an audience. One of the amusing side- 
lights of the last presidential campaign 
wa. his play for a grand entrance at 
the Madison Square Garden meeting at 
which he spoke under Liberal Party 
auspices from the same platform with 
tr then ice presidential 
harry S. T 


candidate 
iman, He purposely gave 
his police escort the runaround, delayed 
and procrastinated in order to make the 
dramati a 


attention of 


arance and gain the full 





, ' 
re galler 


Similarly his 





first remat to the editor of a news- 
raper to whom he was introduced was: 
“What’s your circulation?” Since it 


wasn't big time, he was no longer inter- 


But anecdotes aside, and Wallac’s 
protestations notwithstanding, his public 
moves, his declarations of policy and 


philosophy have followed the Commu- 
nist party line jy detail and even in 
every change and diversion. Wallace 


*ke against the creation of a third 


party eighteen months ago, and at that 
time the policy of the Communist party 
was still against such an adventure. 
The Communists did not 
Marshall Plar 


announced 


oppose the 
in June when it was first 
because Soviet policy wa- 
vered for several days and there was 
& prospect that Russia might join in 
the plan. It was only after the Kremlin 
made its decision to resist the rehabili- 
tation of Europe that Communists in 
this country began fulminaiing against 
the Marshall Plan. Wallace had to do 


a bit of soul searching, but he discovered 


in time that he also was opposed to 
the Marshall Plan “as applied.” But 


it has not been applied as yet. Indeed, 
it does not even exist. Congress, a reac. 
tion-ridden and isolationist-larded Con- 
gress, has still to pass upon it and 





TRUMAN 
Wallace Sees No Difference Be- 
tween Him an Taft... 
But Prefers Taft 


supply Une necessary funds } 


n 


application. 


S imu ARLY, the idea that Truman 


fic a character that even Taft 


should be preferred is also a relatively 
new one. It bega to « 
Daily We ‘ oniv aiter 
i € 4 1 Belg 
t odys surprise, then als« covered 
at there was 0 differs e between 
Truman and Taft and tha therefore, 
a g i ocation of logic, Taft 
vas t e preferred 
The « explanatic of W ace’s 
anda s beha as bee that he 
vas jilted by Democratic party and 
nei 4 ) f N Ke a olitician 
scorned. The Commmunists caught him 


on the rebound, and he has been on a 
tear with them ever since. Even so, ex- 
plicable as his conduct may be, there is 


ne reason why a decent society should 


(Continued on Page Ten) 








allace? 








but even his followers are deserting 
| 
him in droves. Insofar as he has any 








An Editorial— ~ 


ENRY AGARD WALLACE} 
has offered himself as a mes- 





siah to the American people, 


support outside of the Communists } 
and fellow-travelers, just that far he 
is injuring the cause of progressiv- 
ism, and the eventual building of a| 
third party. 

Only an embiitered. irresponsible 
megalomaniac could act and talk as 
Wallace Filled with grandiose 
delusions, nis demagogy is remarka- 
ble for its intellectual sha!lowness. 


His vague appeal to those who faver 


———— 
a 


peace and abundance—who does not? 
—reminds one of President Coolidge’s | 





famous statement opposing sin. 

Wallace has the effrontery t« com- | | 
pare his proposed establishment of a 
new party with Jefferson’s launching ; 
of the Democratic Party and Linceln’s , 
founding of the Republican Party. 
It is true that we have long needed 
a thoroughly liberal party te which 
true progressives of both mayer : 


parties would rally. But Wallace is | 
not the Moses to lead us out of the 
political desert in which we are Jost. 
His “lit 
with totalitarian 
with the liberalism of 
Jefferson and Lincoln and Roosevelt. 


iberalism” has more in common 
Communism than 
traditional 


| 
It will be obvious to al! except the | 
lunatic fringe that it is not the United | 
States but Soviet Russia that follows , 
“a reactionary policy which is divid- 1 
ing the world into two armed camps.” { 
The weakness of American foreign = ia 
policy in the postwar years is not 
that it was imperialistic but that it | 
appeased Stalin, as Wallace woukd 
have us continue to do. If this country 
reluctantly adopts universal military . 
training it will be because it is forced 
upon us by Soviet aggression and the 
total militarization of that vast Em- | 
pire. Wallace wants universal dis- 
armament—but Stalin wants us to 
disarm unilaterally. Wallace urges an ' 
international police force—but Mole- 
tov blocks any step in that direction. 
Wallace says he favors international 
control of atomic energy—but the , 
fact is that the USA has fought for ’ 
it and the USSR against it in the UN. 
Wallace is no Communist, but no 
single man is serving the Kremlin , 
more effectively. His candidacy will ; 
at least clarify the issue and separate 


true f 


om false liberals. Now is the 
time for all progressives 
i 


abandon 
the so-called Progressive Citizens of 


America and the American Labor 
Party and all other Communist fronts 9 
which alone will support Wallace. i 

| 


With remarkable inanimity the 
entire American pres 
few su Daily 
Worker and the New Republic, ridie 
uled Wallace—including even PM, 


which has been inspired hy the same 


except for a 


publications as the 


type of pseudo-liberalism. But the 


| 

Communist press, throughout the j 
. , ' 

world, rejoiced. “Wallace Stirs Na- | 
tion. the Daily We er proc laimed, | y 





ce’s candidat has had the f 
effect of a on marc! 2 0a cage | 
full of m«¢ evs.” The tr s that | 
to most editor and pw cians, Wal- 
lace’s simian antics were nore amus- 


ing than alarming. 

tand up and be counted,” Wal. 
j s How long will he be 
counted among the gquislings of the 
Kremlin? How lk g will he fight for 


the inte 


ee 





rests of Soviet Russia against 


the interests of his ow nation and 
of the Ame a people of whom he 
s the self-appointed but rejected 


“leader.”’ 
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The Coming 


COMMUNIST ROUT 





NE of the major absurdities long 
O present in the American labor 

scene has been the conviction 
that politics is a concept alien to trade 
unionism. [n an age of increasing po- 
liticalization, of group power polities, 
of partisan policy-making, the Commu- 
nists have achieved triumphs far too 
frequently in a political vacuum. Oppo- 
sition to them has usually consisted of 
righteous indignation, lament and dec- 
laration of moral purity. What could 
have defeated the Communists— organ- 
ization, democratic counter- 
principles and tenacity—were usually 
absent. The issue, correctly formulated, 
has never been that of politics vs. no 
politics, but that of demccratic politics 
vs. undemocratic politics. 


lefinite 


As the grass-roots rebellion against 
CP forces in the CIO shifts at long last 
into high gear and continues to gain 
momentum, the correct principles of 
counter-attack are being more frequently 
utilized. 
fighting on the basis of oppositional dem- 


Anti-CP trade unionists are now 


ocratic issues—if not yet full programs, 
This is the area, of course, in which the 
CP is most vulnerable—for their pro- 
gram is not based on the primary needs 
of American unionists but on the needs 
of Soviet foreign policy. To merely 
identify (P trade union officials—while 
undoubted y 


helpful and  proper—is 


hardly sufticient; union members must 
be made aware of what 
Stalinism stands for, of the subservience 


te the USSR that is its central basis. 


politically 


And most important, it must be count- 
ered by a positive program, one which 
unceasingly defends civil liberties and 


constan xpends its efforts towards 
the unending expansion of a democratic 
way of [it 


In recent months in union after union, 
ir CIO industrial union councils, and 
elsewhers, the anti-Communist fight has 
switched from a defensive to an offensive 
basis. For the first time since the organ- 
ization of the CIO, it can be truthfully 
stated that the tide has really turned 
decisively. It would be a mistake to 
ignore the very considerable strength 
that the (P still enjoys in the CIO via 
the United Electrical Workers, Mine, 
Mill ani Smelter Workers, Bridges’ 
longshoremen, Farm Equipment Work- 
ers, United Public Workers, and other 
unions, but if present trends persist, we 
shail witness the destruction of party- 
line importance in American labor. 


- * 


Tae recent record makes for inter- 
esting read’ng on this point. 

In Wisconsin, for example, the state 
CIO council thoroughly rebuffed the 





THE ClO 


By Julien Steinberg 


Assistant Editor of The New Leader 


number of vice-presidents from 24 to 11 
and by electing a complete slate of anti- 
Communists. Herman Steffes, of the 
UAW, was again reelected president of 
the council, and John M. Sorenson, of 
the steelworkers, retained his office of 
secretary-treasurer, 

At Hibbing, Minnesota, anti-Commu- 
nists won a decisive majority on the 
state executive board. Formerly an 
eight-man minority, the anti-CPers are 
now assured at least a 13-7 majority. 
The strength they evidenced was so 
remarkable that the convention endorsed 
Mayor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
apolis, an anti-CP leader, for Joseph 
Ball’s Senate seat. The state CIO 
weekly, Labor, previously 
edited by Sam K. Davis, former Commu- 
nist candidate for Governor, was placed 
under the control of the state executive 
board. The efforts of Clarence Hath- 
away, former Daily Worker editor, and 
Edward Wiggin of St. Paul, _ pro- 
party-liner, to stop the anti-CP in- 
Another sig- 


Minnesota 


surgents, were fruitless. 





Ae. 
a fe 
SAILLANT 


Opposed Carey Unavailingly in 
Paris 


nificant development at the convention 
was the replacement of William Mauseth, 
a self-declared Communist, by Howard 
Fortier, as representative from the 
party-line United Electrical Workers to 
the. executive board. Hathaway and 
Wiggin are the other two of the three 
UE representatives. 

Some months earlier, the anti-Stalin- 
ist delegates to the Lllinois CIO council 
in an impressive victory cut the number 
of places on the executive board down 
from thirty to nine. They then suc- 
ceeded in winning every place except 
one. This spot went to Charles Lawson 
of the Farm Equipment Workers union 
which is tightly CP-controlled. For seven 
years prior to this upset election, party- 





party-liners by successfully reducing the liners had controlled the executive 
r 
q In his two-part article, “The CIO Starts to Clean House,” in issues of The 


“purge-from-below” 





New Leader of February 15 and March 1, 1947, Julien Steinberg, Assisiant Editor | 
of The New Leader, discussed early developments in the current grass-roots | 
revolt against party-liners in the CIO. 


that at no time has the CP had the knowing support of more than a small | 
: minority of American trade union members, and while enjoying important organi- | 
zational strength by means of unions and union locals they eaptured, the CP 
failed to enjoy at any time even a near-erganizational majority. In this article, | 
fecusing mainly on CIO industrial unien councils, Mr. Steinberg deals with the 
more recent anti-CP victories in the ClO. 


He pointed out 








board. Leaders of the anti-Communists 
included Michael Mann, head of the 
Chieago CIO council, Joseph Germano 
of the steelworkers, and Philip Wight- 
man of the Packinghouse Workers. 

In Indiana, the state CIO council in a 
roll-call vote defeated the party-line ad- 
ministration which had been in office for 
six years. A resolution, however, offered 
by Studebaker Local 5, UAW, South 
Bend, which would have sharply casti- 
gated the CP, was declared beaten after 
a hand-vote by the chair. In debate, R. 
J. Thomas, former UAW anti-Reuther 
bigwig, who lost his vice-presidency at 
the last national ClO convention, spoke 
against the anti-CP resolution. Speak- 
ing in favor of its passage was James 
Robb, regional director of the steel- 
workers, who noted that “the Commu- 
nists have torn up several CIO unions.” 
Thomas, in dependable vein, argued for 
“unity.” Anti-CPers who succeeded in 
officially putting a number of the pro- 
Stalinists on record did not press for a 
counted vote. A resolution to support 
Henry Wallace for the presidency in 
1948 was angrily 
convention. 

Anti-Communists won a decisive v 
tory in the Ohio CIO council. The n 
teen-man board, formerly split dow: 
the middle, is now in the camp of the 


shouted down by the 


anti-CPers who won a minimum of 
thirteen places. 
, . 


Ix their meeting at Harrisburg, dele- 
gates to the Pennsylvania CIO council 
voted to bar Communists from office. 
The resolution—and amendment to the 
constitution—stated: “Persons who ad- 
vocate and/or support totalitarian forms 
of government, such as Nazism, Fascisin 
or Communism, members of the Ku Klux 
Klan and any other un-American, hate- 
disseminating institutions, shall not be 
eligible to hold office in the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Union Council.” Leader of 
the fight for passage of the resolution 
was James J. Thomas, director of Dis- 
tritt 15, CIO steelworkers. T. J. Fitz- 
patrick, president of District 6, UE, 
opposed adoption as expected but to no 
avail. The convention also voted a 
resolution asking that the House Un- 
American Activities Committee be abol- 
ished. David Davis of the UE, who 
aided Fitzpatrick in his losing fight 
against the anti-totalitarian resolution 
candidly declared at the convention: “If 
there is any doubt about my political 
affiliations, [ am a Communist.” No, 
Mr. Davis, there is no doubt. Passage 
of the amendment was a triumph also 
for Harry Block, leader of the anti-CP 
Committee for Democratic Action in the 
UE. An attempt by Fitzpatrick to 
silence Block at this convention because 
of his anti-CP activities in the UE was 
rebuffed. 

In New Jersey, the state CIO council 
meeting in convention passed a strong 
resolution attacking “the presence with- 
in the CIO council of Communists and 
Fascists.” The resolution asked affiliated 
unions to refuse office to those who sup- 
port either brand of totalitarianism, 
declaring: “Communist and Fascist 
forms of government are totalitarian 
in concept and actuality, and are dia- 
metrically opposed to our form of gov- 








MARSHALL 
His Plan Major Issue in Anti-CP 
Wear in CIO 


ernment.” As a result of passage of 
tLis statement, a number of pro-CP 
delegates walked out. Earlier, they had 
been angered when James McLeish, a 
vice-president of the CP-controlled elee- 
trical workeis, had been replaced by 
Ernest Polack, also of the UE, who was 
epposed by the Communists. 

Following this walkout, the important 
RCA-Victor local of the UE, repudiated 
the actions of its party-line delegates. 
At a membership meeting, it was de- 
cided to oppose state and national UE 
leadership by instructing officers of the 
local to file the ‘“non-Communist” affi- 
davits required by the NLRB under the 
Taft-Hartley Law. At the convention 
which roused the ire of the CPers, a 
resolution endorsing the Marshall Plan 
and a condemnation of the role of the 
Soviet Union in the UN was also ap- 
proved. Ruth Young, party-line inter- 
national representative of the UE, be- 
wailed the few seats given to the 
CP-controlled Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Unicn, and when her plea was 
ignored and her colleague McLeish was 
defeated, Miss Young and her support- 


ers pulled their Gromyko. 

On December 10, George Morris, labor 
columnist of the Daily Worker, turned 
his attention to the smashing CP-defeat 
in the New Jersey ClO. In character- 
istic fashion he thoroughly mispresented 
what actually happened. He attempted 
te placate his readers with this pathetic 
version: “How did the rightwing ap- 
proach its plan? The convention was 
thrown into hysterical turmoil over the 
Marshall Plan. ... They insisted on the 
type of a resolution that might have 
been written by a Hearst editorial 
writer. It attacked the Soviet Union 
and placed the program of aid to Europe 
on the basis of opposition to the USSR 
and the east Muropean democracies.” 
Concludes Morris in a tear-laden lament 
which is something new for the CPers 
in recent years, who are now forced 
into the position of a rear-guard de- 
fensive position: “New Jersey is not the 
only state where this is going on.” A 
sentence of pristine innocence, and 
accuracy for a change, that ought to 
gladden the hearts of pro-democratic 
trade unionists throughout the CIO. 


* * ° 


E tsewuere, UE bigwigs were tak- 
ing steps of their own. Defeating the 
anti-CP Committee for Democratic Ac- 
tion at the last UE national convention, 
they found that despite threats of ex- 
pulsion the anti-CPers in the James 
Carey-Harry Block faction refuse to be 
shouted down or intimidated. Their goal 
is the defeat of the Matles-Emspak 
CP-line machine in the UE. To combat 
such stubborness, James McLeish, presj- 
dent of UE District 4, has demanded 
that leaders of Local 1237, in anti-CP 
control, appear before him to answer 
charges that they are “secretly plotting” 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Paulus Army = 
on the March 


By Julius Epstein 


‘FUGITIVE PREMIER 





Dr. Paul Fled From Russians 
on Marshall Plan Issue, He 
Explains in Munich 





By KATHLEEN McLAUGHLIN 
Special to Tue New Yore Times, 
MUNICH, Germany, Dec. 27—A 
falsified news report of his signa- 
ture on a condemnation of the 
Marshall plan, which was widely 
published in newspapers of the So- 








(CHARGES SOVIET LIE} 


SIGHT thousand well-equipped sol- m the Volga between Kubjshev and 
} diers of the Paulus army, now of- Saratov. As the map indicates and the 
af ficially called the “German Army German officer explained, the two 
of Liberation” (Deutsehe Befreiungs- northern groups are to be used in Ger- 
armee) have just disembarked at Koe- many whereas the units of the Volga 
nigsberg, East Prussia, now annexed to and the Urals face Turkey and the 
the Soviet Union. Another contingent of Near East. 
3,000 German. soldier detrained t a * - * 
railway station just a few miles south 
“ — Port “ Koenig —s Tue new headquarters of Stalin’s 
Those 11,000 German soldier repre- 


sent the first wait of Stalin's new German 


arm) which has reached old German 
soil. The importance of event can 
hardly be exaggerated The enemy has 
already organized h German satellites 
info a military force whore purpose can 
only be the execution of Stalin’s will in 
Germar nd, mayle« n Kurope I 

will reatly contrib to the clarification 
‘ { hior Kor ave 

ul Stalir 

| roop | I) 
eon from the ! of Le nyvrad an 

posed of 1S nerad firhter 
j ( nen (; ( Paulu 
‘ \rn 

The 11,000 
; Ke 
th i! Phere ¢ o dou 

vat are ! ( R 

iI ‘ 

A high-ranking office a lieutenant 
eclonel, leserted and irrendered to 
the telligence ‘ ee ff one of the 
western power He presented a map 
showin the location of all units of 

talin’s Paulus army According to this 
map and to other documents produced 
by the German lieutenant-colonel, the 
German units combined into armies in 
Russia were lately concentrated’ in 
three big training areas around Lenin- 
giad, between Moscow and Rybinsk and 


Paulus army are in a mansion near Di- 


nitrov, about fifty miles north of Mos- 
ow. The latest figures show that seve- 
ral hundred thousand Germans have 
een organized into the Deutsche Be- 
clhungsarmee. These German conting- 
ts, now at the disposal of the Krem- 
are roughly divided as _ follows: 
fantry, 280,000, armored forces, 120,000 


and an air corps of about 100,000. The 
\ padgee f the German “liberation 
amm as adopted afte negotiations be- 
the Kremlin, the Russian General 

taff and the staff of the GeGrman units, 
a hamme an ckle under a 

‘ n a blac white and red 
und, nilar to the old Nazi badge 

t vastika und a steel helmet. 

Most of the weapons used by the new 
Ci in militar force are from cap- 
ed German equipment. The infantry 

t arry German carbines, bayonets 
ind pistols, the armored units are 
equipped with Germar ‘Tiger” and 
Koenigstiger” tanks as well as with 


Russian T 34’s 


The German Soviet army is character- 


zed by military discipline which is said 


to be even stricter than the discipline 

the Soviet Nazi 
army. The rations are exactly the same 
as those distributed to the members of 
army. Also the pay seems 
receive 


and in th former 


the Russian 


to be about the same; 


privates 


jviet zone in Germany, was one of 
the motivating reasons for his 





ment on the- background of his 
three months ago. He will 
rate further at a later date, 


@ promised. 

His initial brief explanation was 
scathing in reference to the con- 
ditions existing in the Soviet zone. 
This ‘is territory, he commented, 
that had been the home of his 
family for generations. 

He charged that Left Wing crim- 
inal elements were maintained in 
power, even in high official posi- 
tions, and that “democracy” as it 
was practiced in the eastern zone 
of Germany was a mockery and a 
“falsification.” 

He could, he asserted, no longer 
in conscience continue to function 
as Minister President in a Gov- 
ernment that was so saturated 
with lies and misrepresentation, 
and that flouted the responsibility 
of the executive toward the peo- 
ple it pretended to serve. 


Julius Epstein revealed. exclusively, in The New Leader of Dec. 20th that 


Dr. Rudolf Paul had fied from his position as Minister President of Thuringia, 


in the Soviet zone of Germany, because he was in danger and because the Com- 


munists demanded that he support thier plan to make Eastern Germany a Soviet 


republic. 


statement issued by Dr. Paul. 


the Communists of the Seviet zone. 


30 rubles a month, junior non-commis- 


sioned officers 45 rubles and senior non- 


commissioned officers 55 rublfes. 

The German regiments now quartered 
in the area between Moscow and Rybinsk 
125,000 men. 


command of the 


number some 


They are 


under the Russian 


Colonel-General Gretchko who has twice 
been made Hero of the Soviet Union. His 
headquarters are near to Paulus’ head- 
quarters at Dimitrov. Mest of the other 


Germans. 
Regiment No. 5, 
guards 


regimental commanders are 
The commander of 
from which the 


for Dimitrov 


sentries 
drawn, 
said to 
speak German and Russian with equal 


and 
headquarters are 
who is 


is Colonel Grigoriev, 


fluency. The organization of the Ger- 
man army seems to be similar to that 
of the Soviet Union; every company 


has its own political commissar who is, 


In the New York Times of Dec. 27, Kathleen McLaughlin reports a 
He said that the Soviet 


quoted him falsely as condemning the Marshall Plan. 


had 


He scathingly denounced 


zone newspapers 


of course a reliable German Commue 
nist. 
Thousands of 


Paulus 


agents of th 
engaged in r 
easte 
evidence that the 
future soldiers are not only being r 
cruited in the Russian zone but even ig 
the American and British zones, right 
under the noses of the British and Amer 
ican military autorities. This is espees 
ially true of pilots with flying experieneg 
in jet and rocket-propelled planes. 
We do not yet know whether or not t 
German troop contingents have alrea 
moved from East Prussia into the tru 
cated Reich. That jis a question of s 
ondary importance; what matters 
the fact that Stalin’s ‘Paulus army 
on the march to the West. Nobody cai 
say where it will stop. 


special 

army are now 
a , 

soldiers in 


cruiting 
zone, 


Germany’s 


There is some 





rench 


Paris. 
SMHERE is no doubt that in the grave 
political and social 


the Communist Party had deliber- 


crisis which 
ately percipitated through its agintation 
strike, in 


fact was the 


for a general France, the 


most important French 


workers’ resistance to the instructions of 


the Cominform 


The signs of this resistance were trst 
of all the growing activity of the auton- 
omous trade unions, (he organization 
by the Socialists of the Force Ouvrere), 
and hte negotiations caried on between 
non-totalitarian trade union 


both 


the various 


elements, inside and outside the 


CGT, to organize a united front against 


the political dictatorship of the Com- 


munists. Indeed, despite intimidation, 


sabotage and armed violence, millions of 
workers Com- 


French lisregarded the 


munist call for a general strike and con- 


tinued to work. It was the wholesale 
defection of the railroad and Postal, 
Telegraph and Telephone unions which 
broke the backbone of the Cominform- 


inspired strike 

However, precisely because there are 
signs of a profound change in the spirit 
of the French workers, it is important 
to warn clear-thinking Americans, par- 
ticularly those in charge of formulating 
our foreign policy, against a false in- 
terpretation 

The France 
one stage in an offensive, part of a cam- 


xf these phenomena. 


recent clash in was but 
paign on a world scale directed against 
the Marshall Plan and the reconstruction 
of Europe. It is indeed possible to give 


& 


Workers Repudiate 


By Leon Dennen 


futher of 1 rouble Zone: Roving European Corres ponde at 


credit to the French people for having 
exceedingly difficult 
But do not let us be led 


oo dso firm in 


circumstances. 


into false optimism because democracy 
triumphed in the first stages of a global 
struggle. The contest will last until 
there is a knockout-decision. Although 


+ 


its prestige has been much impaired as 
a result of the collapse of the general 
strike Communist Party 


movement, the 








LEON JOUHAUX 
CGT Leader Repudiates Kremlin 
of France retains armed de- 
tachments and contro! of the CGT, and 
hence remains a powerful force in French 
political and industrial life. 


its secret 


Ax 


editorial published during the 
strike in the “conservative” daily Figaro 


states the issue with clarity: 


“In offering resistance to the Commu- 
nist Party a important section of the 
working class is not playing the game 
of ‘capitalism’ but rather is defending 
itself. This section is defending its trade 
union ideals and in many cases its revo- 
lutionary ideals against a form of trade 
unionism which appears to it to be dan- 
gerously subjected to politics. It pro- 
tests against the exploitation of the 
misery of the workers and of trade union 
solidarity for the benefit of a party in- 
spired by a ‘foreign nationalism’; it in- 
tends to renounce neither its right to 
strike which the entire working class 
would defend if it were threatened nor 
its trade union liberties, nor even its 
fight against the capitalist system of 
production and capitalist distribution of 
property. 


“It must be especially emphasized that 
the vast majority of those resisting the 
strike do not in any disavow the 
wage demands of the strikers, that they 
are asking just as much as the strikers 


way 


for an immediate amelioration of their 
living conditions. The demand for in- 
creased wages is today advanced not 


ceby the Communist Party and the ‘ma- 


jority’ fraction of the CGT but by all 
labor. We believe, for our part, that 
this rise in wages will be but a tem- 


solution of 
There is no 
that things have been 


porary and largely illusory 
their financial difficulties. 
doubt ,however, 


he CP 


permitted to go so far that the wage d@ 
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mands must be granted because it 
give the Government the time necessa 
to bring about the indispensable chan 
in economic and financial maters. 
The workers who are today resisti 
the strike are protesting against t 
confusion voluntarily sown by the Co 
munist Party between their demands a 
its political objectives but that they 
not in any renounce their wage demand 
It would be absurd and dangerous 
believe tat those men who today refu 
to strike, who continue hteir work in th 
face of threats, blows and sometim 
murderous sabotage, are indicating ther 
by that they are satisfied with their fa 
and that 8,00 francs a month appea 
to them as an acceptable minimum wag 
It would be no less absurd to belie 
that the old-time militant leaders tes 
by tewnty, thirty, or even forty years 
trade union struggle intend to ask t 
working class to give up its fight and 
work from now on for its enslavement. 
“We must go even further. If a lar 
number of militant workers today co 
sider Comunism as ‘enemy number on 
it is certainly a sort of national refl 
because they will not permit the capi 
of France to be removed to Belgra 
But it is also because belie 
rightly or wrongly, that the days ¢ 
capitalism—victim of its ‘internal ec 
tradictions’—are 


they 


now nu. bered, 
therefore the working class is © 
point of gaining its freedom, an 
the most dangerous opponent is no 
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Every fury on earth has been 
abserbed in time, as art, or as re« 
ligion, er as authority in one form 
er another. The deadliest blow the 
enemy of the human soul can strike 
ts to do fury honor. Swift, Blake, 
Beethoven, Christ, Joyce, Kafka, 
name me a one who has not been 
thus castrated. Official acceptance 
ts the one unmistakable sympton 
that salvation is beaten again, and 
is the one surest sign of fatal mis- 
understanding, and is the kiss of 
Judas. 

—James Agee in Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men. 


OHN PETER ALTGELD was born 
J December 30, 1847, and died fiftye 
five years later in 1902. Despite the 
later legends, he was for most of the 
years of his life, a blunt, a hard-driving 
man who sought in wealth and political 
power the answer to the harsh and im-« 
poverised life which his coarse father 
farmer had led. Those goals he achieved 
fairly easily, and by 1893, in his early 
forties, he became Governor of Illinois. 
There the story takes a dramatic turn. 
Many bitter 


existence has secretly vowed that he 


an American bred in 
would “play the game” of chicanery, 


comproniise and stealth ler to 





idependence and then 


achieve break 
with the “system.” In the end many of 
those men have found that the Goals 
of independence have been submerged 
in the quest for great power 
and glory or have found themselves 


trapped when the chains of compromise 





have become so that their ree 
maining moral is too feeble to 
snap them. Then the earlier dreams be 
come dimmed.or forgotten. 

Altgeld was no saint. Neither truth 
nor inspiration is served by varnishing 


the past. He too “played the game.” 
Yet at the crucial moment he found the 
strength to assert himself. By three 
acts in three years a new and heroic 
figure had emerged. As Governor of 
Illinois he proclaimed that the convic- 
tions of eight Anarchists in the famous 
Haymarket case had been a mockery of 
justice. Against the naked attempt of 
the Federal Government to smash the 
Pullman strike of 1894, led by Eugene 
V. Debs, he exposed and denounced the 
effort to use law and troops in the serve 
And finally at 
the Democratic National Convention in 
1896 he 
banking 
land and 
Bryan for President. 

In those years a violent storm broke 
around his head. Few men have been 
Weekly, 
“an ame 
bitious and unscrupulous Illinois com- 
munist who had become the leader of all 
in the country.” 
Theodore Roosevelt raged: “He would 
substitute for the government of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln a red welter of lawe 


ice of selfish interests. 


was able to defeat the eastern 
nterests led by Grover Cleve- 
to nominate William Jennings 






as vilified as he was. Har pe rs 
in 1896, referred to him as 


the disturbing forces 


Jessness as vicious as the Paris Come 
mune.” And the Chicago Tribune char- 
acterized him as “viper Altgeld ... the 
slimiest demagogue of all.” 

But that was fifty years ago and John 
Peter Altgeld has been asleep nearly all 
that time. So now the good citizens of 
Chicago have created an Altgeld Cen- 
tenary Committee in honor of the hun« 
dred years of his birth. 

In fifty years the passion of earlier 
struggles have been forgotten and their 
relationship to the present somewhat 
obscured. Who is there to recall gen- 
erally that Altgeld was pilloried by the 
money-grubbers and their jackal pack? 
Altgeld is to be remembered as a great 

overnor of Illinois circa 1893-1897. 

nd why should any surprise be oc- 

asioned therefore if we find among the 


eading names of the Honorary Come. 





| On John Peter Altgeld | 


Moral Eagle and Political Vultures 


By Daniel Bell 


mittee of the Altgeld Centenary the 
Hon. Dwight H. Green, Republican Gove 
ernor of Illinois, an able and affable 
political trimmer and prop for Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune; the Hon. Werner W. 
Schroeder, Republican National Coms 
mitteeman, political errand boy for the 
Colonel and who, if not for the opposi- 
tion of the late Wendell Willkie, might 
have been chairman of the Republican 
National Committee; the Hon. C. Way- 
land (“Curly”) Brooks, US Senator 
from Illinois and the Colonel’s aide-de< 
camp, about whose reactionary bluster 
and narrowness the most charitable 
thing that could be admitted is its sin« 
cerity; and the Hon. John Stelle, former 
Governor of Illinois (for ninety days 
for reasons of a fluke) and past Nag 
tional Commander of the American 
Legion. And along with them on the 
Committee the good names of Carl Sand. 
burg, Robert Morss Lovett, Harold Ickes 
and other noble and/or crusty fighters 
for reform. A strange sight. 


Jouy PETER ALTGELD’S career is 
of greater interest than the few stirring 
episodes in the American annals of frees 
dom. It is an important case study of 
he problem of a moral man in a political 
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“You'll have to wait, son, till we check on your race and religion! 


society. If politics be the art of the 
possible, at what point does one assert 
a moral absolute and still retain the 
command of politi¢és? At what point 
does one compromise, at what point not? 
It has been the problem of every Utopian 
in politics, as it is the problem of Nore 
man Thomas today. 

Altgeld’s career is one citation, 

John Peter Altgeld was born in Ger- 
many of poor farming parents who came 
to this country when he was three 
months old. His early life was one of 
crippling hardship made more difficult 
by a rough father. Altgeld grew up 
awkward and ungainly, his face cast in 
a dour mold by a prominent harelip, 
which was never fully concealed by a 
beard that he grew early in life, and a 
close-cropped thatch of hair. His early 
pictures show a striking resemblance 
both in cast and countenance to the 
tortured Dutch artist Vincent Van Gogh. 
In his adolescent years Altgeld worked 
through the Middle West as a farm 
laborer and as a youth served in the 
Civil War. One recorded instance has 
him wandering for 100 miles through 
open prairie in his bare feet looking for 
work. He early determined to go into 





law and his education was picked up 
in stray offices. 

In the late 1870’s he came to Chicago, 
and as a biographer, Harry Barnard, 
writes: “In less than ten years resi- 
dence ... he had demonstrated a capital- 
istic acquisitiveness and acumen which 
the most ardent worshippers of ‘Success’ 
could admire...” With a flair for spece 
ulative enterprise he made a number of 
spectacular real estate coups and soon 


became known as one of the shrewdest — 


appraisers of land values in Chicago. 
His law practice was respectable and “a 
combing of his professional career would 
reveal nothing ‘erratic’ such as defend- 
ing Socialists or attempting to upset 
legal principles.” 

Although he had become a power in 
the Demoeratic Party and had even been 
among those nominated for US Senator, 
his early struggles, the gibes over his 
German name, the pinched beginnings 
had left a permanent scar. In 1884 he 
wrote a book Our Penal Machinery and 
its Victims. By present-day standards, 
there is little to be startled, yet Chicago 
was then by his suggestion that society 
not the criminal was often guilty of 
crime and that the emphasis in criminal 
law should be the causes of crime not 
their punishment. It was a book that 


” 


brought him the friendship of a number 
of important labor figures including the 
socialist George Schilling and the gifted 
lawyer Clarence Darrow, a man whose 
temperament and 
marked parallels to Altgeld’s. 


career shows some 

In 1886 the accumulated misery of the 
thousands in the Chicago slums, on 
whose toil had been built the great pack- 
ing, farm machine, steel and real estate 
fortunes of the Midwest barons, ex- 
ploded in the Haymarket affair. The 
agitation for an eight-hour day com- 
bined with a bloody strike at the Inter- 
national Harvester Plant had made the 
city tense. The Chicago- anarchists 
called a meeting in the old Haymarket, 
a mile west of the Loop along Madison 
street, to protest police brutality in the 
strike. On that May 4, a bomb was 
thrown into the square killing several 
policemen. The tension broke into hys- 
teria. Newspapers screamed for action. 
Eight -aharchists were tried, although 
no one could be identified who had 
thrown the bomb. The indictments were 
pressed because the prosecution claimed 
that the anarchist propaganda was in- 
citement to “the deed.” The eight were 
found guilty. Four men were hanged, 


including Albert Parsons, a_ talented 
young writer and speaker, one com- 
mitted suicide in jail and three were sent 
to prison for life. 

To combat the hysteria, the labor ele- 
ments asked the liberals to speak out. 
A pardon campaign was started. In all 
this agitation Altgeld was strangely 
silent. He sympathized with the An- 
archists, but was quiet. A variety of 
reasons have been offered. The simplest 
and plainest seems to be simple political 
expediency, a consideration admitted by 
Altgeld’s friend Schilling. Altgeld felt 
at that point that his voice counted for 
little. In that year Altgeld was elected 
on the Democratic ticket as Judge of the 
Superior Court of Cook County. A little 
more than seven years later he became 
Governor of Illinois. 


™ * * 


Arce.p’s liberal friends had exs 
pected that as Governor he would assert 
himself immediately. But he didn’t, For 
more than six months, the routine of the 
Governor’s office moved on as before, 
except for a dramatic instance in June, 
1898, when, following the lynching of a@ 
Negro in Decatur, Illinois, Altgeld issued 
a sharp and moving denunciation of the 
act. Yet he still refrained from action 
on the Haymarket although a 
pardon petition had been presented to 
him. 

Then the legal bomb went off. Quietly 
Altgeld had been investigating the case 
and then he spoke. He issued a pardon 
to Neebe, Fielden and Schwab, the three 
anarchists in jail. But it was not a 
pardon issued because punishment had 
been administered and mercy was due, 
but because injustice had been done, In 
a searching and strong-worded state 
ment Altgeld stated that the jury which 
tried the anarchists had been packed, 
Judge Gary’s statement in court that 
the State did not have to identify the 
bomb-thrower in order to prove guilt 
was a ruling which “no judge in @ 
civilized country has ever laid down bee 
fore.” The men, he said bluntly, had 
been “‘railroaded.” 

Even though a pardon had been ex 
pected, few men ever thought Altgeld’s 
message would be as sharp as it was, 
The press replied, the Chicago Tribune 
firing the first salvo. The act proved, it 
editorialized, that he “was not merely 
an alien by birth, but an alien by 
temperament and sympathies. He has 
apparently not a drop of true American 
blood in his veins. He does not reason 
like an American or feel like one.” 


case, 


In a few months another issue shot 
the flames even higher and again put 
Altgeld on the national scene. A strike 
that had erupted in the South Chicago 
Pullman yards soon became a national 
railroad strike when Debs’ American 
Railway Union stepped in to help the 
strikers stop the movement of Pullman 
cars. Many people were shocked to 
learn that labor violence had flared in 
the “model” industrial viillage of Pull- 
man. But the strike issue was simple 
and had been put graphically by one of 
the men. He said: “We are born into 
a Pullman house, fed from a Pullman 
shop, taught in a Pullmat school, 
catechized in the Pullman church and 
when we die we are buried in the Pull- 
man cemetery and go to a Pullman hell.” 
George F. Pullman, the poor boy who 
had become a multi-millionaire, took sick 
at this blow-up of his peaceful feudal 
demesne and told reporters he couldn’t 
understand why the men rebelled at his 
wages of $1.87 a day. But others could 
understand. 

As Governor, Altgeld had ordered 
out the state militia to keep order, 
Keeping order for him meant neutrality, 


. but this meant that the strikers could 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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A Midsummer 
Night's Dream 


N a remote portion of Southern Cali- 
fornia a high plateau, completely 
ringed by hills and by more distant 

mounta pea ehind peak of di- 
minishing bluenes It remote from 
the noises eof industry, and the vast 
canopy of fumes which in these postwar 
days veils and smothers the cities of 
the Lo Angeles plain. Across the 
plateau runs a gray thread of concrete, 
and from a distance the varicolored 
motorcars appear like small toy ob- 
jects speeding silently and disappear- 
ing into a mountain pass; in the night 
each one projects a thin streamer of 
light for a mile. The hills are bare, 
brown in color and tudded with round 
gray rocks as if the hides of elephants 
had developed warts From the sea, 
fogs come in but do not last long, and 
then the in shine baking hot? you do 
not mind it, because all the winds blow 
here. It is the sun that makes the 
winds, by shining on bare mountains; 
the hot air rises fast and cool air from 
the sea rushes to take its place. 


It is a dry land for half a year, and 
the only crop is barley. The whole 
plateau is brown plowed earth; then, 
when the winter rains come, a faint 


tinge of green appears, and every day 


it gains in color, until presently the 
whole plateau, a circle several miles 
across, is a carpet of sun-sparkling 
verdure When barley stalks have 
reached their full height the breezes 
sweep over them, racing in gust after 
gust, never-ceasing, and it as if you 
actually w the air, alive and per- 
sistent. The meadow larks make their 
nests in the deeps of this green ocean, 
they mount aloft upon the visible wind 
and sing clear bell-like notes which do 
not tire either them or their earel 
Cottontail rabbits dart n and out of 
the shelter, and now and then a jack- 
rabbit, long and lean, with tall ears 
like a California dee All thi how is 
free, and recalls the English saying that 
the landlord owns the land and the poet 
owns the andscape 

Summer come in May; the ains 
cease, and the beautiful green begins to 
fade, first in the high place and then 
everywhere The visible wind turns 
brown. and presently come big odd- 
looki lg machine pouring black smoke 
from their stacks and making a roaring 
noise. They circle the vast unfenced 


fields, beginning always at the outer- 


most ede round and round, hour after 
hour for days; they cut wide swathes 
of the tough barley stalks, pass them 
up into their inwards, chew them to 
pieces, blow out the debris in back, and 
pour the grain into a safe bin. Still it 
is according to the old saying— the 
landlord owns the barley, while the 
poet owns all the pleasant sights, the 
pigeons wheeling down to glean the 
fields, and the distant cottages, - white- 
painted, with red or green roofs, each 
with its background of pepper trees o1 
eucalyptus, never losing their foliage. 
The nights are loveliest of all. The 
sun goes down behind the hills, the 
searlet and violet fade out of the sky, 
and the stars appear one by one. The 
wind dies and everything is still. The 
great galaxies strew the sky with gold; 
there is such « glow that you cannot 
tell the star clouds from those of water. 
The poet becomes owner of a universe, a 
heritage so vast that his mind is over- 


whelmed and shrinks from the awfuh 


8 he 


By Upton Sinclair 


mystery. “Holy night, you wheel you 
stars, still and secret through the 
heaven’s room’”’—so wrote a German 
poet long ago, and now on the tops of 
these California mountains astronomers 


sit through the night, probing secrets 


which open out endlessly, Systems be- 
hind systems and universes beyond com- 
puting 

“ » 


To this friendly retreat come an elderly 


writer and his wife, seeking refuge from 


“smog” and racket. The writer walks, 


and lifts his eyes unto the hills, and at 
night unto the splendor of the sky. He 


tries to keep his mind upon these mat- 





himself that he and his 
wife have borne their share of the labor 
and the pain. But he cannot forget the 
crowded cities, the smoke of the “dark 
satanic mills,” the workers who are 
penned there, struggling for freedom 
and opportunity, and confronted by a 
situation more terrible than any in the 
long history of toil. A writer who for 
close to half a century has been trying 
to bring them hope and courage sees 
now that a time limit has been set; 
there are no more half-centuries, there 
The end 


may not be even half-decade: 


of the world draws near. 


Throughout the writer’s childhood and 
youth that phrase, the end of the world, 
was considered funny; it referred to re- 
ligious enthusiasts who had interpreted 
some passages in ancient Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and had figured out signs and 
portent and decided that Judgment 
Day was at hand. Many were Negroes; 


in the South, one heard them sing with 


fervor: “In the mornin’, in the mornin’ 
by the bright light, Gabriel blows his 
trumpet in the mornin’.” Many sects of 


white people shared this millennial idea; 


a prophet would announce the day, and 


his followe would sel] their worldly 
goods and give money to the church and 
ro out into the fields clad in white 
robes and gaze up at the sky awaiting 
the a val of the fiery chariot Sut it 


never came. 

What a reversal has come in the 
affairs of man! Now it is the best edu- 
cated who are warning us that the end 


] + 


of the world may really be at hand. 


The atomic age has come, and “man, 
proud man flushed with a little brief 
authority,” holds in his hands a weapon 
of such dreadfulness that no qualified 
scientist dares to set limits upon what 
t may do. All agree in the thesis that 
man’s moral nature has not kept up 
with the development of his mechanical 
skill; the cosmic might of the atom is 
in the hands of greedy, hate-filled men, 


some of whom in some moment of fury 
may set off a fire which cannot be ex- 
tinguished. They may blow out the bot- 
tom of the earth’s crust and let the 
internal pressure break to the surface; 
they may set off a chain reaction of the 
hydrogen atom, which in a fraction of 
a second would convert the earth into 
a small-sized sun. Very certainly they 
can, with the powers now available, ex- 
terminate a million persons in any one 
of the world’s great cities; they can 
release such charges of radioactive gas 
as may drift over the earth and render 
it uninhabitable for centuries. That 
might not end the world, but it would 
surely end the thing we call “our” world, 
And this is not the nightmare of fan- 
atics, this is the word of the physicists 
who created the atomic bomb. There is 
no comfort in the idea that our possible 
enemies are far away, for the parts of 
the bomb can be brought in trunks or in 
steamer freight, assembled in this coun- 
try, and exploded by a time clock in 
New York or Washington. 

In the face of such a situation it is 
difficult for a writer to concentrate his 
thoughts upon meadowlarks or even 
galaxies. He may tell himself that he 
and his wife are comparatively safe in 
the remote hills; but what about his 
publishers, and all his readers and 
friends? What is the good of writing 
even the most interesting of books, if 
there will be nobody left but a few 
refugees hiding in caves? We are told 
that there are eleven nations now in a 
frantic race to get the bomb, and they 
all have competent scientists—our own 
scientists assure us of that. Every na- 
tion is afraid of some other nations, 
and some are afraid of us, who already 
have the bomb. It will be a “push- 
button war,” we are told, and the one 
who pushes first will win. That being 
the situation, what odds would you give 
that nobody will have the nerve to 
push? 

So the writer, wandering over the 
country roads, asks himself: What can 
he do? In the course of fifty years he 
has written and published some seventy 
books and pamphlets, to say nothing of 
hundreds of articles and letters, pleading 
for peace and justice among men. Mil- 
lions have read, but how many have re- 
membered? If he writes another pam- 
phlet, who will circulate it? The big 
magazines are open to the wrong ans- 
wers, but closed to the right one; and 
who wants to buy a book that will scare 
him out of his peace of mind? The 
writer has poured out his soul; his best 
was not good enough, and he can only 
echo the cry: “O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 











Upton Sinclair is one of the leading writers in America on social problems, 
and a social novelist of international reputation. His many works have included 
studies and novels focusing on social injustice, American education, the press, 
industrial phases of our society, and many other subjects. Some of the 
best known of Mr. Sinclair's writings 
“The Goslings,” “The Flivver King,” “Coop,” 
“King Coal.” In recent years, he has written 
the extended fiction chronicle built about the cen- 
tral protagonist of Lanny Budd. In his books, 
Mr. Sinclair has dealt with a gallery of well- 
known Americans. In this article, and two others 
to come, Mr. Sinclair “re-meets” some of these 
pesonages. 
ations. 
many readers nostalgic events and episodes of | 
a fascinating but now vanished era. | 


We believe that this series will recall to 


are “Oil,” “Boston,” “The Jungle,” 


This device allows for candid revalu- 
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HENRY FORD 
With a Smooth-shaven Face 


thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a_ hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” 

> - + 


Ler us borrow a name from Pilgrim’s 
Progress and call the writer Hopeful, 
since that has been his role through the 
years. Coming to the end of his biblical 
allotment of 
knows that the rest of his time is 
borrowed. He has seen the greatest 
number of his friends and colleagues 
“pass on”—this because in his youth he 
chose his friends among older people, 
from whom he could learn. So now, 
when he thinks of his past experiences, 
his writings and discussions, most of 


three-score-and-ten, he 


the persons involved are in that place 
called limbo, where, according to the 
ancients, the dead await the living. 

In the brown hills where Hopeful 
walks are many islands, bits of ground 
which are too rocky for cultivation, and 
have been left to the sagebrush and 
greaSewood. Sometimes the rocks are 
big, and of peculiar formation. One is 
in the shape of a pulpit, and the land 
in front is dipped like a bowl, in which 
ten thousand people might sit and listen 
to a Sermon on the Mount. Another is 
a semicircle of half-adozen flat-topped 
rocks, each of a convenient height for a 
seat; it is hard not to imagine that they 
were placed there for some Indian coun- 
cil; the elders of a tribe sat here to 
decide the issue of peace or war with 
somethieving tribe in the mountains. 
Or, because the California land is so 
much like that of the Mediterranean 
regions, it would be easy for a poet to 
imagine that the sons of Jacob had sat 
here, or some of the students of Pytha- 
goras, or, later, the neighbors of Cin- 
cinnatus, discussing with him the steps 
to save the Roman republic. 

One warm summer's night, walking 
by the light of a waning moon, Hopeful 
came to this spot, and was surprised to 
hear a murmur of voices. He had 
imagined so many voices for his novels 
that at first he thought it was another 
fancy; but standing silent and attentive, 
he decided that this was real. He con- 
tinued to stand and listen; until one of 
the voices was raised, saying: “Come 
up, Hopeful, and join us.” He decided 
that it must be some of the orange 
growers from the valley, met to discuss 
the disastrous drop in prices, and de= 
caying, perhaps to finish a jug of that 
rich wine which is produced in the nearby 
sandy plains. 

But it wasn’t the neighbors. The mooft 
had slipped behind a cloud, and e 
couldn’t make out the faces; it appestred 
to him the forms were shadowy, an4 he 
began to feel a little prickling of} his] 
skin. But it is no part of wisdom fort 
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a writer to have fear, for whatever may 
hapen to him will always be “copy”; 
so he stood his ground. As the forms 
kept silent, he asked: “Who are you?” 
and the voice which had called to him 
replied, with a somewhat quizzica] tone: 
“Don’t you know my voice?” This is 
a way of taking advantage of a* person, 
and usually is not in the best of taste; 
but there was something warm and 
friendly about the voice, and vaguely 
familiar. Hopeful began searching in 
the pigeon-holes of his memory. 

“The last time I was a guest in your 
home,” said the speaker, “you took me 
for a walk over the hills before 1 had 
my morning coffee. I had never heard 
of such a piece of cruelty, and it was 
a severe test of friendship; but I have 
managed to forgive you.” After a pause 
he added: The place was Croton-on- 
Hudson, and the year was 1915.” 

A light dawned in Hopeful’s mind, 
and he said, in a voice touched with 
awe: “That was Stef!” 

“It is Stef,” was the reply. There 
was a gleam of moonlight, and Hopeful 
saw the familiar stocky figure, with a 
gray beard and mustache closely 
trimmed. 

“But—” began Hopeful, and then 
stopped; for when a friend has died 
and been buried many years ago, you 
have to be cautious in bringing up the 
subject with him. “How did you find 
me here?” asked Hopeful. 

“You called me.’ 

“IT did?” And then with nenewed 
caution: “I am afraid I have forgotten 
” 

“You thought of me, did you not?” 


“I think of you often, Stef.” 

“Well, that is a call. What, precisely, 
were you thinking?” 

“IT have been wondering what you 
would make of the present attitude of 
the Soviets. You remember, you said 
that you had seen the future and it 
worked. | wonder if you would like the 
way it is working now.” 

“To just what are you referring?” 

“I presume you know that there has 
been a second World War, and that the 
Russians were our allies against Hitler. 
But now they have grought about a 
coup d’état in Bulgaria, and it appears 
that they are going to organize a Balkan 
Federation under Communist control.” 

“Well,” said the Lincoln 
Steffens, “you have read Lenin, 1 know, 
so what is there to surprise you?” 


voice of 


* 


Ir occurred to Hopeful that perhaps 
it might not be the part of wisdom to 
pursue this subject in the presence of 
strangers; and the same idea may oc- 
curred to his old friend. “Won’t you 
have a seat?” said Stef, and Hopeful 


took the last of the half-dozen rocks. . 


It happened to be placed at the center of 
the semi-circle, and he wondered if he 
was being honored, perhaps as a living 
man among the dead. Since nobody 
spoke, he asked: “Who are these other 
gentlemen?” 

The reply, coming from Stef, sur- 
prsced him. “I do not know; they have 
come, I imagine, at your call.” ‘ 

“You mean, they are persons I have 
been thinking about?” 

The next words came from one of the 


other figures, sharply and abruptly: 
“Thoughts are things.” . 

The moon came out from behind a 
cloud for a moment, and Hopeful got a 
glimpse of a tall, lean old man with a 
smooth-shaven face—one known to 
Hopeful as to all the people of America 
and indeed of the whole world. “Henry 
Foid!” he exclaimed, and added, as 
politely as possible: “This is indeed a 
pleasure!” He was not surprised by the 
motor-car man’s words, having known 
that he had developed 
streak in his thinking. 

“You have been having your mind 
upon me a great deal,” declared the 
other, and his voice with its Middle- 
Western accent had a note of severity. 

“Many people have their minds upon 
you, Mr. Ford,” the writer hastened to 
say; then ,as there was no reply he 
remarked to Stef: “Mr. Ford took walks 
with me, too, over the foothills above 
Altadena. He spent a winter in Cali- 
fornia just after the first World War. 
I don’t think he minded the walks; he 
was not scant of breath—like you and 
Hemlet.” 

“T’ll bet he had his coffee first,” 
grumbled Stef. “I believe you once ad- 
dressed a letter to him, urging him to 
turn the Ford empire into a co-operative, 
and to will it to his employees. Did you 
take the advice, Mr. Ford?” 

“I did not, ” said the old gentleman, 
decisively. “I left it in dependable hands, 
and according to the reports that come 
to me it is being properly run. Un- 
fortunately, it’s not 
money.” 

“Your grandson has become a convert 


a metaphysical 


making much 





to Catholicism,” remarked Hopeful. 
“That makes no difference to me— 
anything, so long as he does not drink 


liquor and run around with loose 
women.” 

“It must keep him busy, finding ex- 
etutives who will conform to his stand- 
ard,” remarked Stef, with a touch of 
mischief. 

The auto man choose to disregard 
such flippancy. “This writer,” he said, 
staring at Hopeful, “caused me distress 
by writing an impudent novel about me.” 

“Was there anything in it that wasn’t 
true, Mr. Ford?” demanded the writer. 

“I don’t care to go into the subject. 
1 was advised not to read it.” 

“But you did read it secretly?” ven- 
tured Stef, who had been on earth a 
famous cross-questioner, and stood in 
awe of no man. 

Again the Flivver King choose to be 
silent. “Your workers read it, Mr. 
Ford,” continued Hopeful. “The union 
took an edition of two hundred thousand 
copies, and they were sold in front of 
the gates of the plant for twenty-five 
cents a copy. I had the idea that it 
may have had something to do with 
your change of policy towards the 
unions in your plant.” 

“I saw that I could not break them, 
so I had to bow to them. When 1 de- 
cided to do it, I went the whole way.” 

“Very handsomely, indeed. 1 have 
often wondered if your grandson read 
the book, and decided to take the role 
of constitutional monarch. You know 
that is how the British Royal family 
has saved itself.” 

(To be continued next weel) 

















Report From London: 





The Emergence of the 


By Gloria Lewis 


LONDON. 

PIV is a new word which has bee 
S come part of the vocabulary of 

postwar England. It is used to 
designate people who live well without 
visible work. Drone is used to distin- 
guish the variety of spiv allergic to all 
work. Spivs and drones are the subject 
of many current jokes, cartoons, letters 
to the editor, and editorials. To the 
Socialist Government, they are a@ pain 
in the neck. ; 


Spivs are considered to have certain 
definite physical attributes. They are 
associated with striped suits with pad. 
ded shoulders, loud ties, pointed shoes, 
suede shoes, other flashy and sporty 
attire. A London designer, criticized for 
making a lady’s coat with exaggerated 
shoulders, quipped: “But this is a coat 
for Madame Spiv. Who else would have 
the money to pay for it?” A few weeks 
ago we received a telegram from some 
friends who had left for an American 
vacation a few days before the govern- 
ment banned foreign travel. It was 
signed “Vivian and Henry Spiv.” 


A cartoon in one of the London tabloids 
shows a valet dressing a spiv with 
checked suit, belted checked coat, loud 
tie, boutonniere, moustache and cigar. 
The valet asks, “Which barrow will it 
be today, Sir—ices ot pineapples?” 
Many of the spivs have been making a 
good living selling hard-to-get fruit, 
elastic, balloons, ices, etc., from barrows 
—the English equivalent of pushearts. 
The men behind the barrows today are 
often not miserable old men in patched 
clothes. Many of them are young spivs. 


The Socialist Government views the 
spiv as an anti-social person who pays 
no rent, obtains no license, keeps no 
books and pays no taxes. The spivs deal 
in the black market, and amass sums 
of money which they dare not deposit 
in a bank and which they consequently 
hoard or spend on black market luxury 
goods. Spiv pending is a rea] headache 
to the Government, as the national policy 
is to discourage spending on the home 


_ market by heavy income taxes and heavy 
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sales taxes, sometimes over 100 percent 
on all but utility goods, The spivs not 
only evade the income tax but often 
avoid purchase taxes by buying from 
other spivs. The spivs sabotage the nae 
tional program of thrift and increased 
exports. The Government rightly feels 
that to harbor an increasing community 
of spivs is to break the morale of the 
rest of the country. For this reason, 
there is a vociferous anti-Spiv campaign. 

The particulars of this campaign in- 
clude inquiries of how people who don’t 
seem to be working have come by their 
money, and recent newspaper headlines 
suggest that the Government is con- 
sidering calling in all pound notes, so 
as to force spivs to declare their cur- 
rency. If after a new issue of pound 
notes the current notes were declared 
valueless, undeclarable spiv cash would 
become worthless. 

Certainly the spivs are everything 
the Socialists proclaim: demoralizing, 
antiesocial, agents of the black market, 
tax evaders, saboteurs of the country’s 
economy. But the spivs cannot be seen 
in their true light unless one examines 
their origins ag well as their effects, 


* . * 


Maxy of the spivs are young men 


who came back from as many as seven 





years in the army, untrained and with 
a distaste for ordinary civilian work. 
It was the path of least resistance for 
them to buy a barrow and fruit and 
sell it at a large profit. With a great 
demand for what they were selling (it 
has been years since Britain hag seen 
fruit in any-quantity), no licenses, no 


controls, no rent, no books, no taxes, 
and minimum expenses, they soon found 
themselves better off financially, and 
with more personal liberty, than their 
buddies who took regular jobs. Discon- 
tented ex-servicemen are to be found 
in every country. They are in particular 
evidence in countries where the condi« 
tions they return to offer them very 
limited opportunities. 


Some of the spivs are foreigners. It’s 
patriotic to conserve, to observe aus- 
terity—but they are not patriots. These 
spivs have come from countries where 
conditions are still worse than in Eng- 
land; they have come to England to 
make a living, and they do not care if it 
is at the country’s expense. 


Large numbers of the spivs are what 
Americans would call “wise guys.” 
Shortages and restrictions have created 
a situation which is ideal for them. 
They see their chance to make easy 
money by buying and selling hard-to- 
get commodities. These are the men 
who “live by their wits,” who prefer to 
do so rather than get a legitimate job. 
They are to be found in every country. 


Among the spivs is a group which is 
made up of relatively welleeducated per- 
sons who with a modicum of effort could 
remain in well-paying business or pro- 
fessional positions. But they are inde- 
pendent, eccentric, anti-social, or they 
lack the tenacity necessitated by trying 
postwar conditions. They object to the 
idea of paying a huge proportion of the 
income they might make in taxes; they 
object to government restrictions; they 
object to redtape and the rules of the 
board of trade and filling in forms. 


As a result, they retire from jegiti- 
mate employment. They may retire to 
their country; homes, where they can 
raise chickens and eggs for pocket 
money; they may buy and sell cars and 
vans; or they may take some sort of 
job for a few days each week. These 
spivs claim that they prefer their free- 
dom to a responsible job with a depend. 
able income. 


pivs 


Au these different categories of spivs 
and drones are the result of Britain’s 
economic crisis. They have not been 
created by socialist bureaucracy and 





misgovernment, as the opponents of the 
Labor Government are fond of suggest- 
ing. They are part of these difficult 
times, closely interwoven with the whole 
shattered economy to which the So-" 
cialists have fallen heir. 


The spivs are the present-day English 
equivalent of the Belgian, Dutch, and 
French collaborationisst, of the young 
men of these countries who sold black 
market goods on the street corners after 
the war, of the bouwrsa nera Italians whe 
lived by reselling chocolate, cigarettes 
and gasoline bought from American 
soldiers. They are caused and supported 
by an unsettled world. England cannot 
be eured of its spivs without curing its 
basic economic sickness. 





Ss SACRIFICE —— 
We quibble 
And nibble 


And get into headlines, 
But never, ‘ 





- 


No never, 


Fall fainting in breadlines. 


On one day 
(Not Sunday) 
We maybe go meatless, 
And sigh as if, 
Cry as if, 
‘+> All days were eatless. 


Richard Armour —= 

















Mickey Mouse: Agent of Wall Street 


@ The following is a memorandum 
giving an insider's story of present-day 
conditions in Rumania from the repre- 
sentative of an Ametrcan film distribut- 


ng cor pan y. 


C onpitions in the Rumanian mo- 


tiun picture market have become serious 
during the past few months, especially 


since a notorious Communist, Anna 


Pauker, became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Bucharest. This has been re- 
flected in wholesale rejections of our 


" 


new pictures by the Rumanian censor- 
ship and in the definite banning of pic- 
tures in which the following stars ap- 
peat 

Clark Gable 

Barbara Stanwyck 

Adolphe Menjou 

Cinger Rogers 

Greta Garbo 

Robert Montgomery 

Robert Taylor 

Wallace Beery 

Sonja Henie 
ge Murphy 


Pat O’Brien 


(,@01 


Gene Tierney 


Walt Disney productions have been 
banned, as well as films produced by 
Cecil B. deMille, Sam Wood, Leo Mc- 
Carey, and productions with scenarios 
by Morrie Ryskind and Charles Brace 
kett 

As a result of this action, the follow- 
ing subjects, which had _ wp: eviously 
pussed censorship and were released in 
Rumania, had to be withdrawn from 
circulatior 
PENNY SERENADE 
F.VE GRAVES TO CAIRO 
THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR 
REAP THE WILD WIND 
YOU BELONG TO ME 
HIS BUTLER’S SISTER 
ThE GAY SISTERS 
LAURA 
THE HARD WAY 
TC EACH HIS OWN 
STAR SPANGLED RHYTHM 
GOING MY WAY 
KINGS ROW 
WINTERTIME 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
SON OF FURY 


The following pictures were removed 





b) censorship officials from subsequent- 
run theatres in .Bucharest and the 
theatres were consequently left without 
programs and forced to close their 
doors: 
NO, NO NANETTE 
AND NOW TOMORROW 
THE HARD WAY 
THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 
HOLIDAY INN 
FANKEE DOODLE DANDY 
The following pictures were rejected 
by the Rumanian censorship: 
FLESH AND FANTASY 
ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
FALLEN SPARROW 
GASLIGHT 
ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 
KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 
RANDOM HARVEST 
The censorship board does not submit 
reasons for their rejections of our pic- 
tures other than to state that “the 
present time is inopportune” for the 
release of certain pictures in Rumania. 
In some key cities, local authorities 
will not permit the release of any Amer- 
icat. films. 


The official censor has advised our 


office in Bucharest that in the futu 
censorship approval will be granted only 
for pictures starring Katharine Hep 
burn, Laurel & Hardy, Abbott & Costello 
Ritz Brothers, Charlie Chaplin, and cow 
boy subjects, provided they do not co 
tain American propaganda in connectioy 
with the war, nor depict Americay 
democracy. 


A survey of “cuts” in American mos 
tion pictures, made by the Rumanian 
censorship during the past few monthg 
indicates that the following have beey 
consistently deleted: 


References to the Allied war effort, 

Patriotic references. ’ 

Favorable references to religion. ~ 

Portrayals of Americans with liberal 
political beliefs. 

References to the love of Americang 
for their native land. 


All American pictures which wert 
previously passed by the Rumaniag 
censorship must now be re-submitted 
for a new decision, and most of thé 
pictures which have been re-submitted 
have been banned. 





The majority of theatres in Rumani 
are now showing Russian pictures, 











A Great Beginning 


(Continued from Page One) 
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Ve ‘ the CIO’ re- 

ylut attacked the AFL for it sup- 
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Panama and Yankee Imperialism 


(Continued from Page Three) 
Among the spearheads of the pro- 
Soviet Operation Panama have been 
Abram Flaxer, Leonard H. Goldsmith 
and Robert Weinstein, top officials of the 


United Public Workers union. Gold- 
smith first came to attention as a Com- 
munist in Brooklyn in 1936 in connec- 





tion with the Newspaper Guild strike 
at the Brooklyn”Daily Eagle. He was 
an undercover spy for the Communist 
faction in this strike. The latter I ean 
attest to of my personal knowledge. And 
in 1941 and 1943 the signature of Leon- 


ard Goldsmith appeared on a Commu- 
nist Party election petition from an ad- 
dress at 3145 Fourth Street, Brooklyn. 

Flaxer sent Goldsmith to Panama in 
the summer of 1946 on an organizing 
campaign. In September of that year 
it was announced that the UPWA had 
organized a local of 17,000 members in 
Panama, making it the largest local in 
the UPWA. 

Goldsmith’s initial success in Panama 
brought him reinforcements when Flaxer 
sent Robert Weinstein, an instructor at 
the Communist Jefferson School, to 





Panama. T} name of Robert Wein- 
stein, incidentally, was signed to a Come 
munist election petition from an address 


at 4321 18th Avenue, Brooklyn, in 1941. 


From that time on the State Depart- 
ment’s labor and health division began 
to note the activities of the Communists 
in the labor unions and in the schools 








of Panama. B time t must be 
an eno 1 ) t )) vhich 
top officia t State Department and 
White House seem to be unaware. 

From ) s rees, however, mu h 
can b Y i of what is int en . 
Fo Va q oticed b trained 
obser iat Communist clubs sprang 


ip in the Panama schools. These were 





the spearheads that carried on the cam- 
paign supporting the Soviet denuncia- 
tions of “Yankee 
was these centers of student activities 


imperialism.” And it 


which took the 
demonstrations against the President of 
Panama and the joint effort of Panama 
and the | 


leadership in the recent 


ted States to continue to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal. 


x * 


Some of the smartest Stalinist oper- 
atives ir were on the staffs 


of the Tolan and Kilgore Congressional 


Washingtor 


Committees. When those committecs 


were dissolved some of their staffs were 


taken on by the Bender subcommittee off 

Executive Expenditures. -Four of thos 
t 

went over to the Bender Committee wen 








Herbert Schimmel, Coleman Rosenberger 
Fritzi Manuel and Mrs. Palmer Weber, 

When the Republican Policy Commi 
tee found these darlings of the Dag 
Worker working for a Republican com 
mittee they 1ised ned. As a resul 
Schimmel and Rosenberger were dropped 
sut what was Schimmel doing takin 
his coat off Senator Claude Pepper’ 


office the next day? 


Five members of the President’s Loy 
alty Re vy Board have records of me 
bership on Communist-front organiza 
tions. 

‘ * ™ 
For 13 years children of foreign diplo 


mats stationed in Washington have bee 
participating an international Chris 
mas good-will broadcast. The children 
dressed in their various native costume 
and speaking their native tongues, hay 
radioed Christmas greetings to childre 
everywhere. 

This year the Soviet embassy decline 
permission for children of Russian diplé 
mats here to join the program, T 
embassies of Rumania and Bulgari 
promptly followed the Russian lead 
purely by coincidence, of course. 





How Independent 


(Continued from Page four) 
accept his | il debauch as a model 
Certainly it is in- 
congruous of him to lecture his betters 


on morais and propriety. Whether he 


likes x not, the liberals whom he 
de:erted to consort with the depraved 
set, t ibor movement he betrayed 
when was most in need of help, will 
fling | yetrayal in his face and will 
have no f him. 

Wallace is now to all intents and pur- 
poses a front for the Communists in 
the | ed \ As such he is truly 


a Russian t . Whether he is aware of 


it or not, be is truly an instrument in 


that machinery which moves by the 


Is Wallace? 


power of quislings, charlatans and de 


luded fanatics. It is a machinery whicl 


moves by devious ways and if not halted 
will crush labor, will destroy freedom 
ai. will impose the tyranny which 3 
the fate of people over whom th 
Russian regime has imposed its donth 
nanc 


Wallace, when and where he runs 
candidate for President or a third ticke 
will be the candidate of a subversi¥ 
force serving the interests of a foreig 
anc hostile power. It was the Comm 
“ngineered his candidacy ¢ 
it is thei nterests and not those 
labor and liberalism that his candidacy 
will serve. 





policeman.” 





“The claim of private ownership toe the ultimate direction of large-scale 
activity is open to question on several grounds. The function of active direction 
is now almost entirely in professional hands; ownership becomes merely a Fresidual 
title to all non-contractual income, interested solely in the preservation and expan- 
sion of that income; title is bought and sold on a speculative basis like a com- 
modity, so that at any given time the actual ewners of a great business are un- 
known to the management, to one another, or te the community; yet they may 
hold legal dominion over vast steres of the earth’s resources in this and other 
continents, with similar groups all over the world. 
that this system assume a more positive and continuous responsibility to mankind 
than can be attained by the negative power of government acting merely as 


tight order surely demands 


—Prefessor William Orton in The Liberal J radition. 
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Andre Gide: MAN AND WRITER 


Reviewed by ISAAC ROSENFELD 


THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE. Volume I: 1889-1913. 


Translated from the 


French, with an introduction and notes. By Justin O’Brien. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. xxxix: 380 pages. $5.00. 


HE imagination is the man. Professor O’Brien, who says of Gide in his introduc- 
tion to the Journals that “like Montaigne and Goethe, he is first a man and sec- 


’ 


ondly a writer,’ 


provides ground for a possible disappointment in these note- 


books, by leading us to expect a more intimate revelation of the man than the Journals 
have to offer. We are much too ready to believe that “intimate” writing—letters, 
diaries, journals—is somehow truer and more revealing of the writer than his imag- 
inative work; we suppose, in this age of the overestimation of the biographical, that 
every man has a confession to make, that the confession is his supreme work and that 
everything else is ancillary. But the truth is the other way round; if not in every case, 


certainly so in Gide’s. The Journals, at 
any rate, are bound to disappoint the 
usual expectation: that here is the man, 
laid bare of his fiction and his other 
disguises, to be seen for the first time 
as he really is. Gide has always been 
stripping himself clean, paring away 
the core; and there is more of the “‘inti- 
mate” man in his autobiography and his 
fictions (to respect his judgment that 
The Counterfeiters is his only novel), 
than in the Journals.’ Besides, the sepa- 
ration of man from writer, always ques- 
where the 
whole man. is the interaction of a man 


tionable, is false in Gide, 


and writer, and each of these elements 
of the self is the result of the other, 
And why maintain that any writer is 
first a man? Our idea of “man,” “real” 
man, “essential” man, is through and 
through a literary one. “Character” is 
not something directly taken from na- 
ture which the imagination, if it be 
powerful, can approach as to the limit 
of its power. “Character,” rather, is the 
work of imagination, whether in litera- 
ture or in life. We would pay the debt 
which our sense of reality owes to fic- 
tion if we discarded the distinction be- 
tween man and writer. But there re- 
mains the usual division into inner and 
outer man, private and public self; at 
least so much of every-day psychology 
is every day in order. I should like to 
see what relevance the usual placing of 
a “man” in relation to his “work” has 
to an understanding of Gide. ~ 

The first thing of use from The 
Journals is the picture Gide draws there 
—as he has drawn it everywhere—of 
himself as a divided man, his own actor 
and spectator. He speaks of having to 
constrain himself to throw off constraint, 
of forcing himself to joy. He complains 
of being “... merely a little boy having 
a good time—compounded with a Protes- 
tant minister who bores him, and 
writes, “Never a man, I shall never be 
anything but an aged child. I live with 
all the incoherence of a lyric poet, but 
two or three ideas, crosswise in my brain 
and rigid like parallel bars, crucify 
every joy; everything that would like to 
try its wings at random runs into them.” 
(Cf. Edouard in The Counterfeiters: “I 
am constantly getting outside myself, 
and as I watch myself act I cannot 
understand how a person who acts is the 
Same as the person watching him act, 
and who wonders in astonishment and 
doubt how he can be actor and watcher 
at the same moment.”) Such statements 
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may be said to show the personality- 
structure of the writer and the prob- 
lems, at the personal level, that Gide’s 
awareness of himself puts before his 
mind. It is here that the analytic sepa- 
ration of man and writer appears most 
justified; but it is also from this point 
that Gide in his work begins to move 
toward self-integration. 

The personality problem is repeated 
in the literary problem. We find it ex- 
pressed in the Journals, at the higher, 
symbolic level of writing, in the vexa- 
tion Gide feels at his inability to keep 
his journal rapidly written, spontaneous, 
uncomposed. (Why the vexation at all; 
hasn’t composition its own spontanei- 
ties?) The Journals are full of dissatis- 
faction: complaints at being trapped in 
division, at inadecuacies of mood, ener- 
gy, vitality. ... Gide applies himself to 
the ad hoc solution of the problem—he 
forces himself to be spontaneous, he sets 
himself the task of working from nature, 
of recording, describing, evoking the 
scene—a French North 
African landscape, a garden, a town— 
of rendering the qualities of Italian 
sculpture and painting, etc. He looks 
everywhere for help, to conversation 
with friends, notes on his reading, reflec- 
tions on literature, music and morals. 
But everywhere his dissatisfaction re- 
mains: whether we find it in the absence 
of positive felicity (in the writer—the 
writing is felicitous in spite of him) or 
in the presence of a curious publicity in 
the motive of the Jow/nals—the difficulty 
Gide has in hitting the truly “intimate” 
tone, which shall not show itself to be 
compromised by the intention to publish 
what he writes “for himself.” 


sea-scape, a 


A nortuEr thing in the Journals 
which allows us to maintain the division 
between man and writer is the trouble 
Gide has with imaginative writing. One 
never feels in reading his entries—as 
one does in reading say Chekhov’s Note- 
books—that they are connected by an 
ongoing imaginative activity, a con- 
tinuous process in the intercourse be- 
tween writer and world. In Chekhov’s 
Notebooks the imagination converts the 
recorded objects into personal symbols— 
in virtue of their objectivity. Things 
stand by themselves; the writer need 
not present himself. The whiskers, 
shoes, trousers, medals und watch-fobs 
with which Chekhov loads his pages, 
the snatches of dialogue and plot, the 
sometimes silly notations, answer for 
the man. [magination does the work for 
him of defining his relationship to the 
world. Whatever Chekov touches be- 
comes his own object, and it is in the 
confidence that he has left his mark 
that he absents himself with the ob- 
servation that a certain lady wears a 
lorgnette, a certain gentleman, a fur 
collar. In Gide’s Journals, however, there 
is no such telling lightness of touch. We 
feel the pressure of the hand that wants 
to leave its own impression; but we are 
aware of its restraint—Gide knows the 
value of lightness. We get both the de- 


liberate pressure and the deliberate with- 
holding, but not the natural ease. In 
place of ease stands embarrassment; 
Edouard’s perplexity at his own division 
into actor and spectator may be predi- 
cated also of Gide’s consciousness won- 
dering about its imaginative activity, 
and with that same wonder, inhibiting 
it. But here again, in the writing, is 
the “personality-structure,” the “man,” 
typically modern in his over-awareness, 
his over-extension; the ‘“‘writer” is never 
free of him. One might almost yield te 
th. discomforts of the Journals, scrap 
the “writer” altogether, and grant the 
“man” mercy by conceding: there is 
value in this, the sum of value for our 
time. The Journals are of greater im- 
portance than the fictions. What we 
were accustomed to look for jn the char- 
acters of novels, we must be content 
to find—as much of it as we can have— 
in the men of journals. Imagination is 
now impossible, the old value has been 
lost for good. 


Bur precisely at the point of break- 
down, where’ the “man” leaves us facing 
paralysis, literature comes to our assist- 
ance; it draws on a source of its own, 
converting separation into schematism, 
paralysis into equilibrium, personality 
into “character.” “In art, what is 
merely stated,” runs R. P. Blackmur’s 
gloss on James, “is not presented, what 
is not presented is not vivid, what is 
not vivid is not represented, and what 
is not represented is not art.” But the 
whibition of this process can also be 
represented—Gide’s discovery—and the 
bre: kdown celebrated instead of the 
safe arrival. The divisions of the self 
create in The Counterfeiters a novel 
of layers and levels. 
out Gide’s actor-spectator; 
Kdouard’s Notebook acts out Edouard’s 
crisis; the narrative jn actual time acts 
cut the Notebook, etc. The tension be- 
tween the divided parts of the self is 
translated in The Immoralist into dra- 
matic tension, and the theme of self- 
determination through the following- 
out of the homosexual impulse gives 
the story—and the author’s personality- 
structure—its unification. The personal 
derangement, the self’s being at sixes 


Edouard acts 
crisis as 


and sevens, is never completely tran- 
scended; the “man” remains in _ the 
writer. But a new “man” js indicated; 
his emergence as a “character” at the 
upper symbolic levels of composition 
affects the self-divided man who re- 
mains below; the literary character be- 
comes the unification of the actual per- 
sonality. To the extent that a “solution 
of the problem” is possible by other than 
radical means—a complete’ break with 
literature, a surrender to psychology— 
Gide’s imaginative writing “solves” both 
the personal and the literary problem. 
The man-as-“character,” at this point 
and from here on, takes precedence over 
the man-as-personality. We are left at 
last with the writer who has taken a 
hand in creating himself. And the ad- 
vantage has passed over to the imagina- 
tion—it is the created, artificial man, 
the literary character composed of parts 
of the real personality who reveals the 
“essential” man, and does so better, 
more fully and more intimately than 
the man who writes the Journals. We 
are back at proper proportions. Con- 
fession, intimacy, personal writings al- 
ways have an element of distortion. 
Inevitably so, as Paul Valéry made 
clear in his .ssay on Rousseau, for the 
self is naturally on guard, and to force 
down its guard is to violate its natural 
posture. But the imagination betrays 
the man; the more objective its work 


and the more distant from the per- 

sonality, the smaller the suspicion with 

which it must conteird and the greater 

the personal revelation. Edouard of The 

Counterfeiters has it all over the Gide 

of the Journals; thank God. And the 

humanity of The Counterfeiters, its 

eainest, didactic morality (which is 

alsu one of its weaknesses), its concern 

with the true way of love and the true ° 
way of life are the clarified expression 

cf the self-complaint of the Journals. 

* ~ ~ 

Tur literary idea of “character” is 

primary to our understanding of human 

beings. We smuggle poetry into psy- 

chology and deal more with fictions than 

with facts. “Character” is a theme to 

be worked out, a pattern of emotional 

responses to be completed. In_ reality 

the pattern is never completed and there 

is no final flourish to the theme, which 

remains forever open. It is a pure im- 

position of a literary idea on life te 

expect consistency of character, the 
impulses to the 
duminant ones of theme. But the am- 
jiguity of the idea bestows a double 
edvantage on the writer. The poetic 


subordination of all 


completeness of the imagined character 
completes his own; but where, as in 
Gide, the character is not fully imagined- 
off, where it remains open, owing its 
literary reality to the fact that it may 
be said to represent the actual loose, 
divided condition, then reality supple- 
ments literature, and we find ourselves 
reversing the process, and smuggling 
psychology into poetry. Gide owes his 
“essential” nature to his poetic aspira- 
tions; and his characters, from which 
we derive and complete his own figure 
for him—to the benefit of a doubt. The 
higher, literary reality may, after all, 
be imperfect: a triumph of naturalism 
in default of imagination. Here a defi- 
ciency becomes a virtue. We reinforce 
ou. belief in the stature of the artist 
precisely because it does fall short. 
There is something impermanent about 
ihe present estimation of Gide; with 
time jit may settle to a lower level. For 
all his pursuit and incorporation into 
hi work of the values of classicism, 
there is little of the classical at the 
heart of his writing. Gide’s famous 
clear style to the contrary, much in his 
writing depends on illusion: that the, 
personal defect—the division, the waver- 
ing—has been overcome. But the value 
ef the personality is enhanced by the 
same reservations. For though we ad- 
mire and criticize the function of the 
personal element in his work, when we 
consider the function it has fulfilled in 
his life, we can cnly admire it. Gide’s 
good influence on his time, his friend- 
liness toward every new or dissident 
ir-pulse, his definition of the intellectual 
as the man whose natural role it is to 
b heterodox, his constant change and 
cevelopment have all been grounded in 
th advantages of self-division. The 
honesty which we celebrate in Gide is 
nothing accidental, nor is it a delib- 
crately cultivated thing, as with a man 
wh: seeks out the good by reputation. 
Ii is rather a constitutional virtue, the 
reward jn his life, as it is in his writing, 
of an irresolution that. could never come 
to rest anywhere, and that kept him 
from acquiring, and favoring, vested 


interests in himself. Hence Gide’s youth- ~ 


fulness, his frosty vitality. For as 
Edouard put it, “I am not far from 
thinking that in irresolution lies te 
secret of not growing old.” 


* - - 


Bor doesn’t this assert what was de- 
nied at the beginning, the supremacy 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





For the Greekless Reader | Modern China’s Tragedy 
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Dudley Fitts. Vew York: Dial Press 
R. FIT i disting | 
tior Greek pla 
IADIY Nol | 
in the re iT 4 1 
Vv { i 
a t tt 
b I at e rt . 
n 1 l app ed 
a do 1 trafe 
lator 1 i é t 
] nad i 
to p 
I t first ya 
(Ri La ym of 
Agamemnon) pave something ) 
a hock Admittedly the Watchma 
speech one of the most gruelling te 
that a translat can t himself. But 
unfortunately it opens the Agamemnon, 
which mes first in the book. Tt 


classical scholar will hail the remark: 


“for an ox stands huge 


upon my tongue” 
like an old school friend whom the years 
But what will the 


Greekless reader think? And what will 


have left unchanged. 


he make of the ne 


“IT mince such medicine against 
sleep failed: I sing,”’? 


In what respect will he find these 





renderings of the idiom of 
Aeschylus superior to the lines so hap 
pily quoted by Mr. Fitts from the Loeb 
version of the Medea for castigation in 


his preface? 


ARGEUS l I am, by cha 
of some Goa 

MEDEA. 1 vith a wife, or kno 
ing not the co 

“ARGEL inyoked to wed 
lox k’ ) ! i l 

It i ‘ 1 eadel pro« i 
he w fi ‘ ‘ ich that 
admira t on 0 i 
and ! it wort! ’ 
th , 1 Mi La mo 
! te ) f the ot 
conti \ izhout the bo 
h \ trable failu rf 
En t i think I nould 
nav ’ cking out t 
initia issu i r reading th 
rest of t 1 had not felt 
that it Au i vical and funda 
menta I 1 fatal 1 1 
larit vh translator forg 
for the moment tha e set out to w 
in Ene I readers, that it 
he does not get author’s meaning 
across he nig a wel have left a 
gap, and that ther are trict limits to 
the amount Greek liom that Er 


lish, even poetical English, will carry 


That is the ow exactly wh 


an idiom lirectly translatable, o 
when it ca a ii to be transmutei 
] will cite a fe ases of such fen 

lightly surmount taken, but with 
difficulty r lea toacrash. Phaedra 
in the Hippolytus, says to the nurse (I 


translate literally): 


*“O most e of all, and de- 
stroye f your friends, 
What thing uu have done to me!” 


Of cours ! Greek 
have found the original as flat and ur 
David Gre: 
rightly and boldly wrings the meaning 
from the Gre 1 gi 


“This is fine service you have ren 


audience would 


idiomatic a that Mr. 





dered me, 
Corrupted, 

- friends!” 
That is the forceful outburst of an 
angry woman (on the stage). Mr. Grene 


lamned seducer of your 


But does he meet with 
equal success when he causes the Mes 


has done his job. 


senger to say: 
“and gusty fear was on us all to 

know, 
whence cam 
I think not. Euripides could, and did, 
say “fear (to know) whence...” In 
English, we cannot. Mr. Grene has 
served no purpose by preserving the 


the sound”? 


12 


VODERN TRANSLATION. 


Edited with an Introduction by 





So.00 

ributor to the bool pretaces this selec. 

Eng y an admirable introduction, 
the standard f translation which 

i r} ‘ ave effectively pre- 

J t ’ it have gone 

) i, as | pe presently to show, 

1 lo Indeed, after reading 

4 n tempered DY 

( » 4 i t that oC 

translation, for the p 4 must MeVle 
a i the En s eadey up. 

Next take Edith Hamilton’s version 
ff the Prometheus Bound—perhaps the 
most successfu of the whole collec- 
ion, <cluding W. B. Yeats’ King 
Ovdi; In such lines as: 


“Forever shall the intolerable present 
grind you down,” 

comes through in 
the English, forcefully. 


rendering another and more 


the Greek metaphor 

easily and 

Again, in 

famous line 

“O never numbered laughter of sea 

waves,” 

Miss Hamilton has, | think, just kept on 

the danger-line. She 

“gets away with it.” 

too, is capable of failing us. 


the right side of 
is daring, but she 
Yet she, 
For instance 

“[T am not bold to bind 

a god, a kinsman, to this stormy 
excellent Greek, but is 
And do 
we, do even our poets, talk of “a fare 


contains some 


unnatural English. 


surely very 


it n jo ey 
M Fitts right speaks of the im- 
portance of mveying the meaning of 
t il to its new audience. May 
I lo " large upon what ought 
to be a truism?_. Translators who are 
fa i » their autho idiom rather 
than to s medning, under the impres- 
sio " an there reproduce his 
tyle, seem to me to fall into a grave 
When they surprise and offend 
On \ ) ng expressions that 
it once accepted and understood 
, ’ ) il audience, they do their 


author a poor service. I am convinced 


that the onl vay in which a man’s 

le can b eproduced by a faith- 
ful and ieticulou endering of his 

aning vuughout. This, I think, is 
what Mr. Fitts fers to when he speaks 
of “attempting to communicate to the 
moder ‘ whatever the translator 
conceives to have been the total impact 
of the poem upon its original audience.” 
This is the Principle of Equivalent 
E ff ec W h should be the lode-star 
of all translators. No or an deny that 


it is supremely difficult to put into 


practice. But the attempt supremely 


I HAD ,hoped to find in this volume 
f a that 
interested in 
poetry and 
mean the 
to which prose 
But I 


the solution problem must 


have exercised all those 
the translation of ancient 
the drama in particular—lI 
question of the extent 


should be used for the dialogue. 


doubt after all whether [ can find any 
precise answer to the question in this 
welter of experiments, ranging as they 
lo from businesslike prose (so rightly 


used for Creon’s political pronounce- 
ment in the Antigone, by Mr. Fitts and 
Mr. Fitzgerald); poetical prose (as 
used with good effect by W. B. Yeats 
Oedipus); prose cut up into 
lines and made to look, though not to 
sound, like free-verse; freeeverse itself; 
loose iambic lines; to the more formal 
iambic verse which Miss Hamilton suc- 
cessfully employs in her Prometheus. 
No golden tule is to extracted here. 
Perhaps we are wrong if we hope to be 
able to reduce the matter to a set of 
rules. It is all a question of a very 
delicate ear and a quick sense for form. 
And I should go so far as to say that 
provided the translator clearly brings 


in King 





Reviewed by DAVID J. DALLIN 
LAST CHANCE IN CHINA, By Freda Utley. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1947, 


408 pages. $3.50. : 


REDA UTLEY 


is the author of four previous books on the Far East. 


She ig 


especially well acquainted with Chinese affairs, having visited that country several 


times, the last time in 1946, 
“or 
she has 

> 


edge of Russia as a result 








with a ci al attitude t d American 
policy, » has written a book that 
belongs with the best on Sino-American 
relations and on internal conditions in 
China 

The or g\ rf 1 ylood wal 
l Ch i anid i Su ¢ ot ic 
Communists China, M Utley finds, 


American policy, or 
rather, in the absence of an American 
policy toward China. China would have 
been able to regain control of Manchuria 
at the end of the war, if American policy, 
as carried out by Generals Wedemeyer 
At the 


time, Chinese troops were rapidly being 


and Hurley, had been continued. 


transported on American ships and 


planes to occupy the territory formerly 


held by the Japanese. But the Commu- 
nist press and radio attacked Gen. Wede- 
meyer; certain officers in the State De- 
partment placed obstacles in his way; 
as @ result supplies to China were cut 
off by Washington. 
that America gave tacit acquiescence to 


Man- 


“The net result was 


the Communist occupation of 


churia.” 

Mrs. Utley’s criticism of American 
“liberals” in Chinese affairs is devastat- 
ing. She recalls their attitude toward 
the Japanese conouest of Manchuria and 
North China during the 1930s, and the 
Depart- 
Japanese 


liberals’ attacks on the State 


ment for its yleration of 


aggression. Now, she finds, the Soviet 


Sz 
Union is conducting a precisely similar 


policy; in some instances, Soviet policy 


is even worse than that of the Japanese, 


as in the removal and demolition of 


Manchurian industry. And yet these 
“liberals” remain silent, hav r eulogized 
both the Soviet Union a the Chinese 
Communists as the mo eressive” 


affairs. To these 


ts have 


forces in Far Eastern 


“liberals,” the Chinese Commun! 


been “mere 1 yrme “agrarian demo- 
crats,” “agrarian Communists,” quite 
the opposite of the well-known type of 


iown in 
Mrs Utlev 


vance of such Americans. 


“proletarian Communists” 
Moscow and Europe demon- 
strates the igne 

The author recalls an_ interesting 
conference in Moscow which she at- 
tended in 1936, at the time when she 
Communist 


herself belonged to he 


then working the 


of Pacific 


Party. She was 


Russian branch of the Institute 





yut the differen between the choruses 


and the dialogue and between the more 
or less impassioned speeches, and uses 
English which can be spoken as forcibly 
as it reads, he is at liberty to employ 
whatever tool fits most 

But if he is going 
find Euripides easier to 
transl: and Aeschylus 
hardest of all. Fitts and Fitzgerald 
in their A/cestis run through the whole 


readily to his 


hand. to use much 


prose, he will 





than Sophocles, 


gamut I have listed above, and with 
considerable success. 1 like the medium 
in which they have caught some of 


Admetus’s most moving lines: 
“O, if | had Orpheus’ voice and 
poetry 
With which to move the Dark Maid 
Lord, 
back, dear love, from 


and her 
I'd call you 
the world below. 
I'd go down there for you. Charon 
or the grim 
King’s dog could not 
then 
From carrying you up 
fields of light.” 
That to my mind is Euripides—Euri- 
pides the poet, for sometimes (dare I 
say it?) he writes prose. Many, too, 
will appreciate and be amused by their 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


prevent me 


into the 


six years’ residence in that count 


Compared with other writers on Far Eastern affairs, 
the considerable advantage of an understanding of Soviet policy, and a knowles 





Equipped, additionally, 





oot eae eee nce 
Relations in Moscow and was among 


those who were to receive the American 
asked for help and 
these Americans sube 
to our dictates on theory 
In the 
spring of 1936 one of them, Owen Latti« 


delegates when they 
advice. “To hear 
mit themselves 
and policy was amusing, if sad. 
more, attempted to argue with the theos 
of our Institute on questiong 
Mongolia but he wag 
overborne by the prestige of these high 
priests of Communism. Mr. E. C. Carter, 
the Chairman of the IPR did not seem 
to be troubled by theoretical questions 
but made a friendly speech in the eve- 
ning to the ‘party actives,’ as the leading 
members of the Russian Communist 
Party were called. There were few 
Chinese left at the Institute of World 
Economy and Politics by the time I left 


reticians 


concerned with 


Russia shortly after the visit of the 
American IPR delegates. Some had 


‘escaped over the frontier’ and joined up 
with the Kuomintang. Others had dis- 
appeared into camps of 
obscure employment in the provinces.” 


concentration 
* - * 


Tae Chinese Communists are better 
than the Mrs, 
Utley says, but the party is a puppeé 

When, for instance, 
ations cecurred in Ching 


Russian Communists, 


in Soviet hands. 


popular demonst 
to protest the Soviet looting of Man- 


churia, the Communist reaction was 


»ro-Soviet. The Communists’ “wat 
I 


against Japan” was subordinated to 


other Communist activities during the 


war—the claims of the pro-Communist 


throughout ti world notwithe 


press 
standing. “Our fixed policy,” Mao Tsee 
the “Chinese Stalin,” said im 
1937, “should be 70 percent 


20 percent dealing with the 


tung, 
October, 

expansion, 
Kuomintang, and 10 resisting 


percent 
Japan.” On another occasion, Mao 
stated ia’s entry into the 


war that 


before Ru 
“there is no difference in the 
between Fascism 
and the democracies.” He changed his 
after Hitler’s attack 
When the war was over, the 
Committee of the Chinesé 
jutifully reverted to the 
stated that “the only 

American and Japa- 





positions in this war 


attitude, of course 
on Russia. 
Central 
Communists 
old position and 

difference between 
nese imperialism is that American ime 
perialism is stronger and its aggressive 
methods appear civilized and legal cn 
Thus, the Chinese Commu- 


the surface. 
nists “are as certainly the puppets of 
Moscow as Marshal Tito, or the Polish 
Government, or the American Commu- 
nist Party.” 

Soviet aid to the Chinese Communists, 


| 


contrary to the treaty with the Chines@ 
Government, has 
extensive, Mrs Utley demonstrates docu- 
menting her case with a variety of exe 
amples tanks in the hand. of 
the Chinese Communists played a dee 
cisive role in .he conquest of Manchuria, 
In 1946, “a special bureau” of “a certain 
nation,” as the Chinese Central News 
Agency reported, supplied the Commus¢ 
nists with equipment for twenty divie 
sions; Japanese were used in this con- 
nection; Koreans soon 
became a powerful force supporting the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria. 


been systematic and 


Soviet 


Soviet-trained 


“We can win now,” Mrs. Utley con- 
cludes, generosity, in 
telligence and understanding. We may 
be able to win at much greater cost 
later on. But the day may eome when 
invasion, civil war, hypocrisy and terroft 
will extinguish all our freedoms and wé 
will join forsaken China in the endless 
night of Communist ‘liberation’.” 


“with courage, 


THE NEW ZEADER 
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Deeply Moving Drama at the National 





_— 


Looks Ominous! 





flank Daniels in a scene aia 





“The incine Cross.’ 


rn 
Aa re 


Said to be an 


exposeé of the KKK an dwhich will be the next attraction 
at the Victoria Theatre. 





ARTHUR JUDSON 
RECEIVES TRIBUTE 


The Board of Directors of the 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS “UNCONQUERED” 


ll ae a eee Paramount’s production of “Un- 
ganged dea A — —— conquered” continous through the 
meeting at Steinway tall just be- \Fi<t week of the new year on the 
fore the New Year, surprised | .creen of the Brooklyn Paramount 
Arthur Judson with the gift of an Theatre. Starring Garry Cooper 
inscribed silver inkstand, in re-'anq Paulette Goddard, the lavish 
cognition of his twenty-five years 


with the Society as manager and as 
executive secretary. The presenta- 
tion was made by Cha 
chairman and president’ of 
board who, when Mr. Judson first 
joined the Philharmonic, had been 
its treasurer. In an informal cere- 
mony, Mr. Triller reviewed briefly 
the achievements of the Society in 
the quarter of a century during 
Which Mr. Judson has been asso- 
ciated with it and paid tribute to 
him as “man and as gentleman”. 


the 


On the motion of Mrs. John T.! 
Pratt, the presentation was 
forded in the minutes of the 
Society. 

The “Ambassador Inkstand 
Made in Treland 


rles Triller, | Geej] Kellaway 


” |Theatre, and, 
some fifty years|ment of Sam Grisman 


Cecil B. DeMille extravanganza 
Technicolor includes a cast of thou- 
sands, headed by Howard da Silva, 
and Boris Karloff. 
Selected short subjects complete 
the holiday program. 


n 


“THE CRADLE WILL ROCK” 
AT MANSFIELD THEATRE 


Marc Blitzstein’s play 
“The Cradle Will 


in music, 
which 


Rock”, in 
June of 1937 had a hactic ten day 
run at the Venice Theatre (now 


ve- |the Century) ,in December of that 


same year enjoyed three Sunday 
night performances at the Mercury 
under the 


started a 


ago is a reproduction of an antique |run of 108 performances at the 
of the period of George I, of about | Windsor (48th Street) on January 


the year 1725. On the cover “A. J. 
1922—47” is inscribed. Inside, 
nioniio, are the signatures 


the twenty-seven 
Board of the Directors. 


“HIGH WALL” CONTINUES 
AT THE CAPITOL 
BOB WEITMAN, DIRECTOR, 





, 1938, started a limited engage- 


in|ment of five weeks and two days 
of |a tthe Mansfield 
members of the |the management of Michael Meyer- 


Theatere, under 


berg. Howard de Silva has stage 
this revival, and Alfred Drake will 
ge starred in the role of Larry 
| Foreman. 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE HOST 


Robert Taylor and Audrey Totter 
in MGM’s mystery drama, “High AT NEW YEAR'S PARTY 
Wall”, is now in its second week| eores of stars who at some time 
at the Capitol Theater. The picture have headlined at the N. Y. Para- 
Which features Herbert Marshall, mount were hosted by Bob Weit 
Dorothy Patrick, H: B. Warner, man, managing director of the the- 
Warner Anderson, Moronj Olsen atre, at a back-stage midnight 
and Vince Barnett, played to a) jamboree New Year’s Eve. Guests 
€apacity opening day on Christmas.!o¢ honor was Vic Damone. new 
Tommy Dorsey, his trombone singing star who two years ago 
and his orchestra, heads the ac- worked as a Paramount usher; and 
fompanying ‘“‘stars - Mm - person” |Stan Kenton, current in person 
show. headliners at the Paramount, 
where Bob Hope’s “Where There's 
Life” is the holiday creen attrac- 
tion. 


“Hotbosh and Geka 


GARY PAULETTE 


COOPER: GODDARD 
in CECIL B. DeMILLE'S 


UNCONGUERED® 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


plus 
SELECTED 
SHORT 
SUBJECTS 





THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade anions and | 
ternal organizations are 
quested when planning theater | 
parties to do so through Ber- | 
mard Feinman. Manager of the | 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 


fra- 


BEPAREMEN'. Phone AL- | 
tenquin 4-4622. New Leader 
eatrica) Department, 7 East | 





l5th Street. New York City. 








av 3,.1948 . 


Tre- |} 


manage- | 





DEEP WATERS 
AND PUNISHMENT.” 


® 


“CRIME 


toyevsky, dramatized by Rodney | 
Ackland. Directed by Theodor 
Komisarjevsky. Setting by Paul 
Sherriff. 
Whitehead and Oliver 
the National Theatre. 


The depths 
and the 
and women 
merging, are 
| gloomy 
| several 


Rea. At 


of human 





sub- 
the 


such 
across 


endure 
spread 


Dostoyevsky’s great novel, “Crime 
and Punishment.” In a_ setting! 
|that shows several sordid rooms, 


|the winding stairs and entry of a 
cheap lodging house in St. Peters- 
burg of 1860, the heavy drive of 
wretched poverty, of disease, 
drunkenness, and death sweeps life 


along, around the desperate and 
deliberate “philosophic” murder by 
Raskolnikoff and his more an- 
guished confession. 

Half a hundred lodgers and 
neighbors swirl upon the scene. 


Through their wretchedness, thei 
efforts at gaiety seem but the more 
ironic, lightning-flashes through 
the dark of their overhanging 
doom. We watch the drunkard, 
run over, brought in to die; we 
watch his consumptive wife go 
out, to fall dead on the city street. 
In the meantime, the daughter, 
Sonia, has sold herself to put 
bread into the mouths of the two 
little ones. 

Prostitute though she is, Sonia 
remains pious; it is her love and 
Christian devotion that brings 
Raskolnikoff to repentance and 
confession. The student Raskolni- 
koff has written an essay, justi- 
fying murder of scoundrels as an 
act of justice by superior beings. 
Overwrought by his frail physical 
‘condition and the wretchedness 
around him, 
that he is such a superior being, 


lender. We watch him from the 
time he decides upon the deed, 
through the anguish that follows 
it, to his confession. 


But it is without growth; the in- 
cidents change, but the anguish is | 


ever present, as intense at the start | cludes 


as in the final confession. 


as the consumptive Katerina, and | 


of Dolly Haas as Sonia. Most effec- | 


tive is the suavely ironic capture | 
of the - of the examining mag- 
istrate by Vladimir Sokoloff. 

other excellent bits 
portrayal emerge from 
onstage. E. A. Krum- 


Many 
character 
the crowd 
schmidt 
engaged to Roskolnikoff’s sister, 
thoroughly effective 


u 
presentation 


ofa nn offensive personal- | 
Sanford Meisner brings to life | 


ity . 
the di unken moments of Katerina’s 
husband. 

The company as a whole 
well, with many little touches 
mark imaginative direction. 
on 
botn 


that 


is not completely integrated; 
the story 


act 








FAAURIC 
"MAN AND 


ALVIN THEATRE, 


Evgs. at 8:30. 





“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


52nd STREET West of B'WAY 


E EVANS 
SUPERMAN" 


CIrcle 5 - 5226 





From the novel by Feodor =. 





Presented by Robert | ; 


. iE: 
misery, | 
many ways in which men 


canvas of the best of the | 
dramatizations of Fe dor | 


he persuades himself | 


and kills the scoundrelly money-| Center on Thursday evening, Janu- 
| tions, 
| two weeks. 


John Gielgud portrays Rastol-| ing company to its program of 
nikoff with a smoldering intensitz|opera, symphony and ballet. 
that at times flares into violence. | 


Nor, in| Baum, 
truth, are his fainting spells always | Derwent, John Golden, Ben Ketch- 
convincing. There is more variety | am, Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
in the superb work of Lillian Gish | and 


| 

| Liagre, 
| and 
of | 


| Center 


makes the pompous Pole, | 


acts | 
But the | 


and the perform- 





Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 











ZIEGFELD — Fog nd -_ 


AIR- CONDITIONED ~ Mats. 
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Thurs 








6th Ave. 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


- CI §-65200. - Evenings 8:30 
hurs. $1.20-$4.80. Friday &. Sat. $1.20-$6 
& Sat. 2:330—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 














GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY 





ntleman's Agreement 
Ge ss MAYFAIR “ins 


McGUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 





"a St. CENTURY-FOX 





Singer 


At Brooklyn Paramount 


XB, 


of “The 
the 


Muriel Smith in the cast 
Cradle Will Rock” at 
Mansfield Theatre. 





ance are at times diffuse. Superb 
as the setting is (by the man who 
lesigne dthe motion picture version 





of “Henry V”), the sprawling 
spread of the rooms across the 
tsage at times increases this im- 


pression of loose-knit movement 
“Crime and Punishment,” despite 
these flaws, burns with compassion, 
sears almost too deeply the sensi- : 
sive spirit. The particular despairs “Unconquered.” 
and disasters it present are easily } ———————— 


Gary Cooper and Paulette Goddard 


in a scene from Paramount's 


of 1860, they build to a powerful | 2Te featured _in “Volpone’ and 
and profoundly moving drama. will remain with the organization 
i JTS throughout the season of six 
weeks. Others who are committed 
= eee rea eae for the run are Richard Barr, di- 
VOLPONE” TO OPEN AT rector; Herbert Brodkin, scenic 
| CITY CENTER JAN. 8th designer; Emeline C. Roche, cos. 
a Bia! . tume director and Jess Kimmel, 
Volpone, the first production production manager. 
of the New York City Theatre 
|Company, will open at the City ope fesc eee 


GALA SHOW AT THE ROXY 


The screen and 
show at the Roxy Theatre with 
“Daisy Kenyon,” new 20th Century 
Fox romantic drama starring Joan 
Crawford, Dana and 
Henry Fonda on the screen, and 
the all-star stage revue, continues 


ary 8, as the first of three produc- 
each of which will run for 
tt will mark the ful- 
fillment of the long cherished plan. 
of City Center to add its own act- 


stage holiday 


Andrews 
This new venture of City Center 
has come to fruition through the 


efforts of a committee that in- ‘ 
Richard Aldrich, Forton for a second week. 
Jean Dalrymple, Clarence 


UUUYHLATOMAYOSOQ00 44449000 OUUEAA0N THAN AAER GODT LO nO 


Paul Moss. Through Mr.| For Indepencent Information 
Aldrich the facilities of Theatre, 
Inc. have been made available to 


the new company while Alfred de Subscribe to 
Jr. has donated the sets 
physical production of “The 


Druid Circle” as a scenic back-log. 


THE NEW LEADER, 





The acting company at City 
is Jose Ferrer HOHE 


headed by . 





Broadway’s Gala Christmas Show! 


JOAN CRAWFORD 
DANA ANDREWS - HENRY FONDA 


Daisy Kenyon 


with RUTH WARRICK 


Directed by OTTO PREMINGER 
20th CENTURY-FOX 


a 
BIG HOLIDAY STAGE SHOW! 
LANNY ROSS - WIERE BROS. 
BEATRICE KRAFT and COMPANY 
HOLLACE SHAW .- Extra! SENOR WENCES 
NOW PLAYING Doors Open 10 A. M. 


ROXY 


7th AVE. and 50th ST. 


WiLL 


Produced and 


Wahid dddbdihdtdsstddde 


LLL, 


CLL Lhhdddd dd didadhiaiiddsidee 





ERES_,, 
LIFE : 


DOORS OPEN 6:30 AM. SS 





GEORGE COULOURIS 





{Tox lacluded? 
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On German Industry 


From ELIAS J. STONE 


I WISH to take exception to the ar- 
ticle by Alexander Boeker in the Novem- 
ber 22nd issue of The New Leader. Mr. 
Boeker is very much upset by the fact 
that a great number of German fac- 
tories are being dismantled and he is 
very much concerned about the many 
people who will be affected by it. 

If Mr. Boeker knows anything about 
conditions in Europe today he certainly 
must know .hat the poor Germans are 
not the only ones who face a _ bleak 
future. It seems to me that there is a 


movement to mak world for 
get that Germany as a nation is guilty 
of the greatest crimes in the history of 
the world. 

[ think the world has a right to 
treat Germany as we would any first 
degrees murdorer nothwithstanding the 
fact that we may have to lose the Ger- 
man technical and scientific abilities, 


We neve! 


imprisoning a criminal for fear that we 


refrain from destroying o1 


may lose the benefits of his talents no 


matter how great they may be. While 
we cannot impose the death sentence 
upon a nation as we would on an in- 
dividual, we certainly are justified in 
making Germany feel her guilt and, 
what is most important, preventing 
future criminal actions! 

Germany must be reeducated and 
taught that “crime does not pay,” and 
if to do that we have to reshape the 
country into a pastoral state as the 
so-called Morgenthau plan calls for, no 
price should be too great. 

Let the people of Germany realize for 
the next century or two that they are 
doing penance for their crimes and only 
when they will have abandoned their 
notions of super-race and world domin- 
ation should they be admitted into the 
family of nations. 

All this should be done by the world 
in self-defense. The element of revenge 
has nothing to do with it, although there 
is certainly plenty of reason for that too. 

New York City. 





Stalin's Agent in 


(Continued on Page two) 
lonescu (Minister of Mining and Pet- 
rol), who suddenly beeame a Socialist 
after August 23, 1944, forged a lette: 
The Kremlin's Agents in Rumania 
ented at the Socialist Con- 
1946. The 


designed to implicate 


which he pi 


gress in March contents of 


this letter were 


Peterescu by alleging that he was ac- 


cepting money from the Peasant and 
Liberal Parties to carry out an anti- 
Soviet policy. When Peterescu§ com- 


plained to the Court against this for- 


gery, the Communist Minister of Jus 


tice Lucretiu§ Patrascanu, issued an 


amnesty for forgers in order to prevent 
th Court from trying Ionescu. For the 
first time in the history of Rumanian law 


; 


forge) ‘ve included ) al 


AMHeSTS 
Th forge. and oth act split 
the party Petrescu then formed an In- 
dependent Social Democratic Party, 
despite the risks to which real Socialists 


exposed themselves. All our party head 


quarters and clubs were seized by th 

police and given to Radeacenu. We were 
not allowed to issue a party pericdical, 
tho t ! vrnized a " 

party. A laro« imber of our prominent 
members were arrested. Members of out 
purty were expelled from the trad 

union and consequently lost their job 

Thousands of workers were conscripted 
in this wa to the Communist Party 
ir ord i 1 starvation 


of our p We continued to inf n 
them of ndit until a few m ’ 
aro. We ne eceived a reply 


Enquiry Commis 


n be sent from London to Buchars 
to a rla vnich faction repiesent 
Socialism Rumania. This commission 
never came At the next Internationa 
Socialist Conference the Governmental 


Sovialists were invited as the “only Ru- 
manian Socialists.” A series of British 
MPs, known as 
Rumania and did their best to convinee 
the British public that the dictatorship 


“fellow-travelers,” visited 


in Rumania was democratic 


John Mack, Labor MP for Finsburry 
visited Titel Petrescu, president of ow 
party. At the end of the interview, he 
Was given a copy of our program. In 
the House of Commons, he stated that 
Gu. party did not have a program! I 
delivered to the British legation in Bu- 
charest a letter addressed to the Speake: 
of the House of Commons, expressing 
disappointment at the statements made 
by John Mack, and I enclosed anothe1 
copy of our progtam. 

Last summer, Morgan Philips, gen- 
eral secretary of the British Labor 
Party, paid a seven day visit to Ru- 
Miania without investigating the validity 


ad 


Rumania 


of our claim to be the only democratic 
Secialist Party. 

At the International Socialist Con- 
gvess, the Rumanian Governmental So- 
cialists, together with the other delega- 
tions of governmental Socialists from 
Soviet-occupied Eastern Europe, opposed 
the admission of Kurt Schumacher at 
the Congress and tried their best to 
stop the reorganization of the Socialist 
International. After the Comintern had 
been officially “re-organized” under the 
rew name of Cominform, this group 
joined the Rumanian Communist Party. 

It was apparent at the Antwerp So- 
cialist Conference that the governmental 
“Socialists” of Eastern Europe are de- 
termined to split the democratic So- 
cialist Parties of the West. They scek 
to sabotage the Marshall Plan and to 
prevent the stabilization of Western 
Kurope. Hence they want to block the 
organization of the truly social demo- 
cratic parties which support the Mar- 
hall Plan, in a new International. It 
was also demonstrated that the Social- 
ists of the West cannot collaborate in 
the same organization with the “Social- 
ists” of the East who are dominated by 
the Communists and subservient to Mos- 


Ww 


Rumanian democratic Socialists op- 


posed to totalitarianism hope that their 
desperate opposition to the conquest of 
their country by quislings of the Krem- 
lin has not been in vain. We hope that 
international Socialist solidarity is not 
iead, 





v 
Moral Eagle... 
(Continued From Page Seven) 

pe vent trains from moving. To cir- 
cumvent Altgeld, President Cleveland’s 
Attorney-General Olney went into Fed- 
er:' court, pleaded violence beyond the 
control of the state militia and secured 
an injunction permitting the use of 
Federal troops to protect the mdévement 
of the trains. Altgeld, shocked by this 
maneuver dispatched a _ telegram to 
Cleveland that ranks with his pardon 
message as a social document on the 
power struggles of those times. After 
detailing his own acts of maintaining 
peace, he went on: “Notwithstanding 
these facts, the Federal Government 
has been applied to by men who had 
political and selfish motives for want- 
ing to ignore the State Government.” 

With these two acts Altgeld became 
the recognized leader of the western 
bloc in the Democratic Party and set 
ovt to wrest control from Cleveland. 
One of his first moves was to make an 
alliance -with New York’s Senator 
David Hill, one of the more notorious 


LETTERS, 





MMM 


The First Amendment 


From R. BOAZ CANTOR 


The New Leader has already devoted 
a series of articles and letters to a dis- 
cussion of the merits and methods of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. It is not my desire to reopen 
that debate, but a charge has been 
leveled against that Committee which 
strikes at the very core of Congress’ 
right to investigate. 

The House co.nmittee has been ac- 
cused of violation of the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitutuion. A number 
of “unfriendly” witnesses have sub- 
jected themselves to Contempt of Con- 
gress in order to test the legal status 
of the Committee. Organizations like 
the “Committee for the First Amend- 
ment” have been formed to defend the 
secret ballot and to aid the court fight 
of those who are being held in contempt. 

The First Amendment says nothing 
about Congressional committees. It says 
nothing about investigating procedures. 
It says that Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of press, speech, re- 


ligion, assembly or petition. 


In the strictly legal sense, therefore, 
no violation of this Article has been 
made by the Committee since it has 
not made any law. But the Supreme 
Court has, on numerous occasions, held 
that the Constitution is more than 
merely a legal document. When it has 
so held, the Supreme Court applied what 
has been caled a “sociological interpre- 
tation” of the Constitution. 

interpretation at- 
tempts to get behind the letter of the 
law and to apply the intention of the 
law. It is on this basis that the “Com- 
mittee for the First Amendment” and 


This sociological 


those who placed themselves in contempt 
are fighting their case. They argue 
that if a man can be forced to dis- 
close his party affiliation, the secrecy of 
the ballot is destroyed. 

This attempt to associate the secrecy of 
the ballot with the secrecy of party 
affiliation, however, is completely fal- 
lacious and pure sophistry. We do not 
have, and never have sanctified, secrecy 
of party affiliation in this country. 

All but a handful of states today use 
the “closed” primary system for de- 
termining party nominees. The closed 
primary makes party affiliation a matter 
of public record. The system—adopted 
in order to eliminate “raiding” primaries 
—has been upheld in the courts. : 

This “closed” primary system forces 
every voter to declare his party affilia- 
tion publicly or sacrifice his right to 
participate in primary elections. Conse- 
quently, men asked if they are members 
of the Communist. Party—a perfectly 
legal organization, membership in which 
entails no punishment and implies no 
crime—are in the same position as men 
forced to declare their party affiliation 
when registering for primary elections, 
or men asked before similar Congres- 
sional committees if they are members 
of an international cartel, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Ger- 
man-American Bund or the Democratic 
party. 

Many people have attempted to keep 
their membership in various organiza- 
tions a secret, but this secrecy has al- 
ways been frowned upon in this country. 
It was on the basis of just such secrecy 
that the Ku Klux Klan was outlawed 
in New York State. 





ot the Tammany Hall gang. Altgeld 
felt that Cleveland could be defeated 
only through such an alliance. While 
it was Altgeld who triumphed at the 
1896 Democratic 
enough, it was Senator Hill who became 
the floor leader of the Cleveland forces. 
li i. quite likely, contemporaneous polit. 
ical observers think, that if Altgeld had 
birth it would have 


convention, ironically 


not been of foreign 
been he not William Jennings Bryan 
who would have been nominated against 
McKinley. 


Lx the opinion of Henry David, the 
historian of the Haymarket affair, “in 
the march of post-Civil War history 
Altgeld stands o 


as one of America’s 


independent figure’. He had convictions 
anc dared express them in public and 
private life.. He was scruplously 
honest when corruption in State and 


loca’ politics w almost the order of 
the day.... He had the spiritual courage 
to hold to his ideals despite the threat 
of political destruction and the certainty 
of private financial ruin.” 

The judgment, while extravagant, is 
Altgeld, as another 
biographer has admitted, was not al- 


in its core correct. 


ways ‘ethical in s financial specula- 
tions, nor were many of his political 
acts free of un erhandedness, yet when 
the crucial test came he stood firm, and 
in those three years from 1893 to 1896 
earned that mark of respect and 
inspiration which the historian’s judg- 
ment accords him 

Now, nearly fifty years later, Altgeld 
seems truly to have become, as once 
characterized in Vachel Lindsay’s poem, 
The Eagle That Is Forgotten. For what 
is the character of the celebration when 
the hundredth year of his birth is 
canonized by the harpies of reaction? 

Perhaps the Honorary - Committee 
would do well to recall on its memorial 
page, two of the stanzas of Lindsay’s 
poem: 
“We have buried him now,” thought 
* your foes and in secret rejoiced. 
They have made a brave show of their 


mourning, (acir hatred unvoiced. 

They have snarled at you; barked at 
you, foamed at you, day after day 

Now you were ended. They praised 
you... and laid you away. 

“Sleep 
under the stone 

Time has its way with you there, and 
the clay has its own. 

Sieep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man 
that kindled the flame—— 

T. live In mankind is far more than 
to live in a name. 

To live in mankind, far, far more... 

than to live in a name. 


On turnham 


From JOSEPH ZACK 

| AGREE in the main with James 
Burnham in his diagnosis of the forma- 
tion of the Cominform (The New Leader, 
October 11), except for his speculations 
about the division inside of the Polit- 
buro. Stalin has absolutely no “right” 
or “left” complexes; he is completely at 
ease in arranging right or left maneuvers 
according to strategic convenience. 

The only “complex” Stalin has is one 
of achieving absolute and total power, 
at which he has cemonstrated considers 
able “genius.” The internal situation in 
Russia, at present, is comparable in 
many respects to the one existing in 
1921, except that morale appears to be 
at its lowest and the rapaciousness and 
ruthlessness of Stalin’s State machine 
at its worst. 


softly eagle forgotten... 








Another consideration is that the rul-_ 


ing clique has learned much about the 
weaknesses and illusions of the capitalist 
democracy and its leaders, and the uses 
that can be made of them. 

Burnham is quite right about their 
vast stocks for biological warfare, the 


main contribution made in this develop- @ 


ment by German specialists after the 
Rapallo Treaty (1923), was in the crea- 
tion of chemical warfare plants inside 
Russia. With the capture of most Ger- 
man stocks and scientists, development 
along this line is likely to be greater 
than the knowledge that we have. 


THE. NE. ABADER, 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
to destroy the local. The leaders of this 
Jocal, Thomas Bell, president, William 
Boulton, secretary-treasurer, and James 
J. Conroy, business agent, have refused 
to comply with this demand. 

Refusing to turn over the records of 
the local to McLeish, the three union 
officials have written to McLeish: “We 
have examined the laws of our union 
and do not find any authority contained 
therein whereby you have the right to 
call us before your body for the purpose 
of having us leveled 
against us by you.” The three further 
told McLeish, who is unaccustomed to 
such boldness in the UE, that if he or 
Fitzgerald, UE president, wanted to 
appear before the membership of the 
local to seek information or file charges, 
then that could be arranged. 


answer charges 


The actual fact in this situation, as 
McLeish well knows, is that financial 
reports are issued to members of the 
Jocal every month. In addition, every 
expenditure above ten dollars has to have 
the express approval of the membership. 


* *” * 


Ar the national convention of the UE 
earlier this year, the Matles-Emspak- 
Fitzgerald machine branded the opposi- 
tion Committee for Democratic Action 
jn the UE a movement.” Ex- 
pulsion was threatened if the anti-CP 
activities of the group did not cease. 
Carey’s proposal that the UE convention 
support official CIO policy, adopted in 
national convention, of “resenting and 
rejecting” 
union activities was condemned as “red- 
baiting.” Henry Wallace, as guest 
speaker, in his own blissful fashion gave 
his blessings to the UE machine. 


“dual 


Communist machinations in 


James Carey, national secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, and former presi- 
dent of the UE, continues to ignore 
threats of the UE machine. He recently 
returned from a trip to Paris where he 
assured circulation of the ClO program 
for aid to Europe to all affiliates of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
despite Russian opposition to the 
Marshall Plan. Unavailing attempts to 
block Carey were made by DeVittorio of 
Italy, Faline of the USSR, and Saillant 
of France. Carey made short shrift of 
the CP charge that the American for- 
eign relief plan was a “Wall Street plot 
to take over Europe.” He revealed the 
Tesults of a recent CIO survey which 
studied the attitudes of public groups 
towards the Marshall Plan. He pointed 
out that support came from labor, farm, 
Veteran, civic and groups, 
while the main opposition came from 
conservative business groups. 


religious 


“The general conclusion,” he said, “is 
that the more liberal groups are, the 
more they favor the Marshall Plan; and 
the more conservative groups are, the 
More they oppose it. ... Any claim that 
the Marshall Plan is a Wall Street ecrea- 
tion is the opposite of the truth. Wall 
Street aims at saving money for tax 
Teduction instead of foreign spending.” 

Earlier at the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the CIO in Boston, Phil Murray 
invited General Marshall as guest 
Bpeaker, and the CIO officially went on 
record in support of the Marshall Plan. 
CPers at the convention gritted their 
teeth and sat on their hands. They 
realized that the CIO was slipping out 
of their long-weakening grasp, and while 
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You will not want to miss this important discussion 
of a current vital subject! 
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Speakers: 
William Viadeck, Newbold Morris and Charles Abrams 


at the RAND SCHOOL on TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 13, 1948, 
; at 1:30 P. M. 


TO COMMEMORATE THE BIRTHDATE OF THE LATE 
B. CHARNEY VLADECK, CHAMPION OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
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Commun ist Rout 


This symposium is part of the Women’s Afternoon Forum sponsored by the 
Women’s Committee of the Social Democratic Federation 
at 7 East 15th Street, New York City 


in the CIO 


the CPers can be counted on in coming 
months to maneuver, storm and plot, 
they were now in the position of uneasy 
men watching the disintegration of their 
power in American labor. 

(In his concluding article on this sub- 
ject to appear shortly, Mr. Steinberg dis- 
cusses recent developments in the UAW, 
NMU, New York chapter of the Amer- 
iean Newspaper Guild, and- elsewhere, 
plus necessary elements in a positive pro- 
democratic program dedicated te effec- 
tively fighting the CP in American labor.) 





Sd 
Freach Worker 
(Continued from Page Six) 
this regime in agony but the fearful 
bureaucratic and police apparatus which 
threatens to subject the proletariat for 
centuries to come. 

“It would be a dangerous illusion to 
think that the anti-Communist insurree- 
tion within the trade union movement 
is a sign of the ‘bourgeoisification’ of 
the working class and te use the un- 
doubted weakening of the Communists 
as an argument for anti-social legisla- 
tion. Such an error could drive the lead- 
ing representatives of the bourgeoise 
into a peculiarly embarrasing situation 
and to political errors of grave conse- 
quence.” 





A Great Writer 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 
of man over writer? Not really. Pro- 
fessor O’Brien’s statement that Gide is 
first a man and secondly a writer is 
actually a judgment in literary criticism 
—and a severe one. It is because of 
shorteomings in the writer that we lo- 





Soe 


CARLO TRESCA MEMORIAL 
Friends of Tresea will gather to 
pay tribute to his memory at the | 
scene of the crime, Fifth Avenue and 
15th Street, at 1 P. M., on Saturday, 


_ | 


January 10. If the weather is un- | 
favorable, the meeting will be held 
in the Rand Sehool Auditorium, 7 
East 1t5h Street, New York City. 
Prominent speakers will address the 








gathering. The public is invited. 





cate primary value in the man. But 
man and writer are one in Gide, and 
the judging of them belongs to litera- 
ture. So also does the idea of self- 
revelation, which is all too readily 
appropriated fcr its own by the con- 
fessional predilections pf-~our time. But 
the revealed man is revealed through 
the imagination, which we should re- 
store not only to the man, Gide, but 
to our whole idea of what a man is, 
lest it be consumed in the mass of 
highly personal, irrelevant details on 
which the psychological sense gluts it- 
self, to the impcverishment of under- 
standing. 











For the Greekless 


(Continued From Page Twelve) 
clever handling of Heracles’s drunken 
speech, in the same play, and in pare 
ticular by these four lines: 

“Have a drink, have another drink, 
have 

another 

little 

drink.” 


* ” ~ 


1 AM tempted to add to this all too 
brief review of a fascinating book a few 
remarks about the plays themselves. I 
should do so with far greater effect, I 
am sure, if I could divest myself of all 
knowledge of the originals; still better 
if I could convince myself that I was 
reading new plays on old themes straight 
from the typewriter and the press. That 
being impossible for me, let me at any 
rate recommend the Greekless reader 
to take up the book in some such spirit, 
to forget the two millennia that have 
passed since its authors wrote and pro- 
duced for the Attic stage, and see 
whether human nature as revealed by 
the Tragic Muse has after all changed 
so very much in the interval. He will 
find much beauty, and much to surprise 
him. He will find, in the Clytaemnestra 
whom Aeschylus has immortalized, a 
murderess even more superb than Shake- 
speare gave us in Lady Macbeth; and, 
in the same playwright’s Prometheus 
Bound, an innovation which Sartre 
might well envy, a drama without ac- 








Reader 


tion, and a duel with one duellist off 
the stage, a duel, moreover, in which 
the loser wins. In Sophocles’s AKimg 
Oedipus he will find the detective theme 
raised to a level hitherto undreamt of. 
And what of Euripides? We have heard 
so much of what Ibsen owes to him, 
that I am tempted to advise the readers 
of this book to see whether they can 
find anything that he owes to Ibsen. 
And, if I may give them one more hint, 
let them search the four plays by which 
Euripides is represented here, not for 
the finest speech that the stage has 
ever heard, but for the most beautiful 
of all its silences. 

In London they have been cleaning 
the faces of the Old Masters at the 
National Gallery, to the delight of thou. 
sands who had never really seen them 
for the grime of ages. Good luck to 
this book, which does the same thing 
for yet Older Masters. 


‘eenenees ON HOLLYWOOD— 


Radio Moscow recently gave its 
listeners the following report, as 
monitored by the US State Depart- 
ment : 

“Hollywood is now feverishly work- 
ing on the production of a series of 
anti-Soviet films, designed to slander 
the Soviet Union. 


“Those who refuse te work on the | 


films in| 
Hollywood are subjected to pressure 
and Red-baiting. 

“In The Best Years of Our Lives, 
the best: years refer to war years, 
and the heroes of the film yearned 
for a new war. 


| preduction of imperialist 


— 


“The representatives of American 

Adolphe | 
Menjou and Gary Cooper, demanded 

the death sentence for Charlie Chap- | 
lin, Katharine Hepburn, Henry Fonda, 
Edward G. Robinsen, and other fa- 
mous American acters for their pre- 
gressive views.” = 


reactionary Bohemians, 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Phila., Pa.: Fine gathering of active 
Social Democrats and Workmen’s Circle 
members was held last Sunday and some 
$600 was raised to help finance the in- 
tensive propaganda and organization 
campaign which will start in a few 
weeks. Time being contracted for four 
radio periods over WPEN with Algernon 
Lee, Liston M. Oak, Esther Friedman and 
August Claessens as speakers. Large 
ads will appear in local press. Special 
meetings will be arranged to which per- 
sons reached by radio, press ads and 
mailings will be invited. Abe Belsky, 
Joseph Bragin and August Claessens 
and others speaking at last Sunday’s 
meeting enthusiastically endorsed the 
drive. . . . Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs 
Banquet, 25, Work- 
men’s Circle Center, 179 Clinton Avenue. 
Speakers, Dr. Wm. E. Bohn, Fred Shul- 
man, August Claessens. ... New leaflet 
four-page, “What Do We Mean By Se- 
cial Democracy” handy for distribution 
and mailing. Send for quantity, $2.50 
per hundred postage extra, to S.D.F. 
National Office, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y.... New Jersey: August 
Claessens speaks at educational meet- 
ings of the ILGWU January 8, in New- 
ark; January 12, Bayonne. 


Sunday, January 


NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee: Meets 
Wednesday, January 7, 8:30 p. m..., 
August Claessens speaks on “The Mar- 
shall Plan and a United Europe,” Sun- 
dan, January 4, noon, 621 Livonia Ave.. 

Brooklyn. Dinner to Max Schechter 
of Local 60, ILGWU and devoted Social 
Democrat, Sunday, January 18, 6 p. m., 
at the Concourse Plaza Hotel. Speakers: 
Judge Samuel Orr, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, Meyer Levenstein, Eli Rosen- 
blatt and August Claessens. ... B C. 
Viadeck Forum, Forward Bldg., 176 E. 
Broadway, open Sunday, January 4, 
noon, and continues weekly until April. 
.. » West Bronx Forum: Public School 
95, Gouverneur and Sedgwick Avenue. 
Opens Friday, January 23, 8 p. m. 
Auspices, S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 
mated Houses, Bronx. Symposium on 
“The Marshall Plan and the Communist 
Opposition.” Prominent speakers. .. . 
Algernon Lee speaks over station WEVD 
every Saturday evening at 9:30 p.m... . 
Theatre Party, February 19, Second 
Avenue Theatre. A new play.... Bazaar 
at the Rand School, May 7, 8, 9. ... 
August Claessen’s East Bronx Branch: 
Meets Monday, January 5, 8:30 p. m., at 
862 E. Tremont Avenue, Bronx. — 
S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated Co- 
operative Houses, Bronx: Meets Mon- 
day, January 5, 8 p. m., in the Old Tea 
Room, Sedgwick Avenue. . . . Reunion of ,- 
Old-Timers: Dinner meeting, Saturday, 
January 10, 6:30 p. m., Hotel Brevoort, 
5th Avenue and 8th Street. Mayor 
Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and others. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Wanted: A Marshall Plan for Asia 


NE of the basic ideas of the philosophy under- 
() lying the Marshall Plan is that European coun- 
tries stand a much better chance of recovery 
if they pull together economically than if they insist 
on remaining in watertight compartments. There are 
promises of economic cooperation in the report of 
the sixteen nations committee, drawn up at Paris 
But the difficulties which Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg (three countries which share the ideals 
of western civilization) have encountered in trying 
to put into effect a customs union shows that progress 
is likely to be slow. One of these difficulties is that 
the Belgians and the Dutch are following sharply 
reconstruction 


contrasted policies in their postwar 


programs, 


The Belgians have been trying out a relatively free 
type of economy, and with remarkably favorable 
results, if one may judge from the well-stocked shops 
and restaurants, the comparative absence of social 
disturbances, and the general atmosphere of hard 
work and prosperity. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
have gone in for a heavy dose of austerity, with strict 
rationine and a multitude of controls. They are doing 
this not because they like it, 


sider it a matter of 


but because they con- 
temporary necessity. They suf- 
fered much more in the war than their neighbors, the 
Belgians. And, while the 
peaceful and produc tive. the former great Dutch asset 


feleian Congo has been 


the Kast Indian Empire, has become a liability, in 
view of the unsettled struggle with the Indonesian 


nationalists 


lt is obviously difficult to throw down barriers be- 
tween countries which are pursuing different policies 
And there 


vested interests which will ery out against 


in regard to rationing and price control. 
are always 
any eulargement of the area of European free trade. 
But it is essential to the success of the Marshall Plan 
that there be a maximum pooling of the resources 
of Western Europe, including the part of Germany 
that is not under Soviet control. One must hope that 
the very severity of a crisis which is emphasized by 
the fact that France and Italy are scraping the bottoms 
of their dollar barrels will spur European govern- 
ments to swifter action than would be possible in more 


normal; times Cooperation in the politic ul field is 


equally desirable Perhaps the activity of the Com 
munist wrecking squads in France, Italy and elsewhere 
will create an anti-Communist solidarity that will 


bridge over national hates and suspicions. 


It would seem to be desirable to extend the appli. 
cation of the Marshall Plan to East Asia. At the present 
time the United States is giving piecemeal aid to four 
countries 


Korea 


economy of this area, and as a result aid, except per- 
I 


Japan, China, the Philippines and South 


There has been no attempt to integrate the 


haps to a limited degree in the Philippines, does not 
seem to have gone beyond the needs of elementary 
subsistence relief. In Asia as in Europe reconstruc- 
‘tien hes | 19ced, 


* 


Ther are possibilities of cooperative self-help in 
the Orient which we should be actively stimulating. 
The first necessity is to conclude a de facto, if not a 
de jure peace with Japan and to give the new demo- 
eratic regime in that country a firm popular basis by 
giving the Japanese people the opportunity to develop 
the industries and shipping and foreign trade they 
must have in order to live. There are about 75,000,000 
Japanese. They have lost all their overseas possessions 
and colonies and are cooped up in a beautiful but 
largely barren and unproductive mountainous island 
area which is poor in natural ersources. Their main 
assets are their hard-working character and their 
advanced position, by Oriental standards. in such 
matters as literary and technical skill. 

Japanese imperialism, like all imperialism, pos- 
sessed brutal and exploiting aspects. But there could 
be a mutually advantageous exchange of Japanese 


cheap textiles and other manufactures, even of some 


16 


Japanese light machinery, for the foodstufls and raw 
materials of such Japanese former possessions as 
Korea and Formosa. This would also be true as 
regards the Philippines, Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies. 


There is evidence of bewilderment in Washington 
today about the proper course of lar Eastern policy. 
One reason for this bewilderment is that the Soviet 
regime, in Asia as in Europe, is not playing the role 
of cooperative do-gooder which Roosevelt and his 
amateur fellow-traveler advisers seem to have ex- 
pected it would play. Another reason is the unforeseen, 
although very natural weekness of China. 


A “little Marshall Plan” for Asia, much more 
modest in financial scale than its European counter- 
part, might get our Oriental policy off dead center. 
We should sponsor a conference of representative 






Chinese, Japanese, Koreans and Filipinos to draw 
up a plan of cooperative self-help. The Far Eastern 
Morgenthauism which has led to blocking of Japanese 
non-military economic revival should be scrapped 
firmly and decisively. Our ultimate objective should 
be the creation of a Far Eastern politico-economic 
bloc, capable of containing aggressive Moscow-spon- 































sored Communism in that part of the world, as the 
West European bloc, if it is successfully organized, 


will contain Communism in Europe. 
a * ~ 


Exhibit A: Un-American Activities 


I; is sometimes virtuously stated that there is no 
standard for judging un-American activities. It is, of 
course, quite true that the word Americanism is somes 
times abused and that patriotism, in our time as in 
Dr. Johnson’s, may be the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
But there is very definitely such a thing as un-Amer- 
ican activity. I think an excellent illustration is the 
dinner which the Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship recently tendered to Andrei Vishinsky. This 
Soviet spokesman had been abusing this country and 
slandering its motives and purposes in the most 
unscrupulous fashion. He had also been a leading 
figure in one of the most cruel and barbarous judieial 
hoaxes of all time, the Soviet trials of old Commu- 
nists in the 1930's. On both counts his society should 
have been shunned and boycotted by decent Americans 
and decent human beings everywhere. One hopes that 
the list of those present at this emphatically un- 
American dinner will receive wide publicity, and will 
not be forgotten. 





Editorials— 


New York Meets a Myth 


OVELISTS and poets have often probed the 
N subjec. of alternative ways of living by re- 
structuring in their minds the societies they 
actually lived in. On a more didactic level, Edward 
Bellamy created the society he desired, inserted his 
characters, and said: “Here it is. How do you like 
it?” In similar ways, fantasies have often served as 
hilosophical showcases. In a mood of appropriate 
peapirtion, Arthur Koestler sometime ago wrote a 
play revolving about superhuman figures who visited 
the world with the power to destroy, and who ordered 
change into a society of sanity under threat of using 
the force of extinction. 

This week, New York wrote its own fantasy. It 
involved a city not only blanketed by snow but over- 
come by it. Cars were halted in their tracks as if hit 
by mysterious rays. Urgent deliveries were not made. 
Appointments that simply had to be kept. simply 
were not. The possibilities of this plot are enormous. 
Imagine an entire city immobilized. Conceive, if you 
ean, of the tremendous hustle and bustle. do-or-die 

And then what happens? It 
is a situation that Kafka might have found fascinating. 


spirit suddenly halted. 


First, the things most taken for granted are imme- 
diately discovered. Food and fuel, which are bought 
easily and without undue difficulty (granted the neces- 
sary purchasing power), suddenly became relatively 
scarce. Deliveries were not made. Automobiles, 
valued personal property, had to be abandoned in 
snow drifts. Newspapers, those incessant busybodies 
with their tables of daily distress, were not on the 
newsstands. All in all, we are turned to a distressing 
degree back into ourselves. We are not able for 
the time being to lose ourselves in the social shuffle. 
if not like it. 

And then what happens? We find that even in the 
face of the Big Snow, forced indoors, cut off from the 
daily swirl of our lives, that we are without the 
ability to divorce ourselves from society. 

There are the undeniable anxieties about the safety 
of our relatives, of our children, of our loved ones. 
There are the nervous telephone calls from our friends. 
There are doctors to be called, dentists to be visited. 
But above all, there is the grim, gnawing unsup- 
pressible need—now that we are freed of the essen- 
to seek self- 
knowledge, to make a psychological and philosophical 
inventory. How does our busy, important daily life 
seem now that we are suddenly cut off from it? The 
crazy question arises: is our daily life really neces- 
sary? Put differently: does what we do customarily 
with our time, with the minutes and years of our lives, 
really matter? 

But the fantasy that New York, aided by the weather, 
created this week is finally disappointing. Our daily 
lives and habits reasserted themselves. 
were again doing the daily things that we told our- 
selves with great relief had to be done. We had to 


We must live with ourselves and bear it 


tial trivialities of our daily existence 


Suddenly we 





















































shovel snow, clear the streets, start the great proper- 
ties like automobiles moving again. In short, the time 
we spent with ourselves was too little. In the nature 
of things, it had to be too little. Living with ourselves 
would have been too much of a torment. Evasively, 
our bodies know that it is easier—if not better—to 
do, do, do, rather than to evaluate what we do. It is 
not ours to ask the question why, but to do—and in 
effect to say why not? What we could have learned 
in our insularity about our important social necessi- J 
ties and authentic greeariousness, we did not learn. 
Instead, we pretended that we were abandoning ivory 
towers and returning to the world—the most prevalent 
and dangerous form of escapism. There was no time, 
We are busy people. We suffer disaster quickly. We 
recover quickly. We think quickly. 
die quickly. 
quickly. 


Above all: we 
And, alas, for the living—we forget 


gut the epilogue to New York's fantasy states that 
we really do not forget. While alive, we bury our 
hopes; when we die, we bury our bodies. The same 
process. The great connection. The Eternal Snow. 
The Eternal Earth. And as the ground hardens, and 
time runs out, the seeds beneath the Big Snow grow 
their flowers—but under the frozen ground. 
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